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I. A Railroad, or Tramroad, may be succinctly described as a species of 
road having tracks or ways formed of iron, stone, or other solid material, on 
which ‘he wheels of the carriages passing along it run. The object in con- 
structing such roads is, by diminishing the friction, to make a less amount 
. of power adequate either to ~— a carriage with a greater velocity, or to 

urge forward a greater load. The essential requisites of a railroad are two 
or more smooth parallel surfaces for the wheels to run upon, and formed 
and placed in such relation as to give the maximum strength and safety 
with the minimum friction. The friction on a perfectly level railroad, 
properly constructed, is estimated to amount to from one-tenth to one- 
seventh only of the friction on an ordinary level road ; so that, supposing 
the same force to be applied in both cases, it would move a weight from 
10 to 7 times as great on the former as on the latter. But if there be a 
very moderate ascent, such as one foot in fifty, which in an ordinary road 
would hardly be perceived, a great increase of power on the railroad is re- 
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P anye to overcome the resistance that is thus occasioned. The reason is, 
at the ordinary load on a level railroad is about seven times as great as 
on a common turnpike road ; so that when the force of gravity is brought 
into operation by an ascending plane, its opposing power, being propor- 
tioned to the load, is seven times as great as on a common road. Hence 
the vast importance of having railroads either level or as nearly so as pos- 
sible. It is also of great importance that railroads should be straight, or at 
least free from any abrupt curves. Carriages being kept on the road by 
flanges on the wheels, it is obvious that, where the curves are quick, the 
friction on the sides of the rails, and consequent retardation, must be very 
great. 

The great success, rapid extension, and present necessity of railroads, 
are in consequence of the appreciation of the value of time and saving of 
labor, which are the characteristics of the present age. Distance is now 
measured by the time consumed in its passage ; and the saving of cost in 
the carriage of goods is the aggregate of the saving in time and the saving 
in labor. We cannot in the scope of this article give more than a sum- 
mary of the history of railroads, and the statistics necessary to show the 
present condition and progress of railroads. 

The aim and advantage of railroads may be stated concisely to be, to 
obtain with the minimum expenditure of power the maximum result of 
speed, draught, and safety in the carriage of passengers and freight. To 
show how this can be done would be to illustrate the whole science of 
railroad engineering, and does not come within the compass of this work. 
It will be sufficient'to show the improvement over the age before railroads, 
and the progress since the invention of railroads, we have made up to 
this time, Ist. As to speed. In 1804 a locomotive was constructed in 
Wales, that performed the unprecedented feat of drawing ten tons on a 
tramroad at the rate of five miles an hour. Wood on railroads, in 1825, 
says: “ Nothing can do more harm to the adoption of railroads than the 
promulgation of such nonsense as that we shall see locomotive engines 
travelling at the rate of 12, 16, 18, and 20 miles per hour.” Ritchie on 
railways, in 1846, says: “An express train on the Great Western Rail- 
way, drawing 59 tons, has travelled for three hours at the rate of 63 miles 
per hour.” And we know that the speed of 100 miles per hour has been 
obtained several times in the past few years. In 1778 a contract was 
made to establish a coach for passengers between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
# distanee of 44 miles. The coach was drawn by six horses, and the jour- 
ney between the two places, to and fro, was completed in six days. Even 
so recently as the year 1750, the stage-coach from Edinburgh to Glasgow 
took 36 hours to make the journey. In the year 1849 the same journey 
‘was made, by a route three miles longer, in one hour and a half. In the 
year 1763 there was but one stage-coach between Edinburgh and London. 
This started once a month from each of these cities. It took a fortnight 
to perform the journey. At the same epoch the journey between London 
and York required four days. In 1835 there were seven coaches started 
daily between London and Edinburgh, which performed the journey in 48 
hours. In 1849 the same journey was performed by railway in twelve hours. 

2d. The great increase of draught, or decrease of friction, needs but 
brief illustration. It is stated as a result of experiments on the Massachu- 
setts railroads, that the cost of merchandise transportation is 3°095 cents 
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per ton per mile, with an average speed of ten miles an hour. The aver- 
age cost of transportation of heavy merchandise on the improved Macadam 

ized roads of England is 27 cents per mile, with an average speed of three 
miles per hour. We see, therefore, that the cost of transportation on rail- 
roads has been reduced to 114 per cent. of the cost of transportation on im- 
proved turnpikes, while the speed has been increased 233 per cent. at the 
same time. 3d. As to the increase of safety. On the French railroads, 
212 miles in length, of 1,889,718 passengers, who travelled 316,945 miles 
in the first half of 1848, not one was either killed or wounded, and only 
three servants injured. Comparing this with the travelling by horse 
coaches in the same region, we find that in seven years, from 1834 to 
1840, 74 persons were killed, and 2073 were wounded. According to Dr. 
Lardner, the chances of a passenger meeting with a fatal accident in 
travelling one mile on a railroad are 65,363,735 to 1. And again, the 
chances of his meeting with bodily injury in the same distance are 
8,512,486 to 1; and also that 366,036,923 passengers must travel one 
mile in order to cause the death of one railroad employe. On comparing 
the safety of railroad travelling on the roads of New York with those of 
Great Britain, it is found that for the last four years there were a greater 
number of passengers killed and a less number injured upon the roads of 
New York, in proportion to the number carried, than upon those of Great 
Britain. In New York one passenger was killed out of every 1,262,165 
who travelled, one either injured or killed out of every 341,125. One 
passenger was killed for every 47,164,426 miles travelled, and one was 
either injured or killed for every 12,747,142 miles travelled. Excluding 
all the accidents growing out of the imprudence and fault of the passen- 
gers themselves, it appears that one was killed out of every 6,310,828 who 
travelled, and one was either injured or killed out of every 664,300. Ex- 
cluding the accidents caused by their own carelessness or imprudence, there 
was but one passenger killed for every 235,822,132 miles travelled, and 
but one either injured or killed for every 24,823,382 miles travelled. A 
vast number more lives would have been lost if the same number of pas- 
sengers had been conveyed the same number of miles in one-horse wagons, 
or in the old-fashioned four-horse coaches. 

“There be three things which make a nation great and prosperous—a 
fertile soil, busy work-shops, and easy conveyance of men and things from 
one place to another."—Bacon. And we can form some estimate from 
the foregoing, of what share railroads have had in giving us one of these 
three elements of prosperity. 

Il. History.— Wooden railways were employed as a substitute for eom- 
mon roads, in the colonies of England early in the 17th century.—Rircnte 
on Railways, p.19. The earliest record of their existence is in the life of 
the Lord-keeper North, wherein it appears that about the year 1670 they 
were used at Neweastle-on-Tyne, for transporting coal from the mines to 
the river, and enabled one horse to draw from four to five chaldrons. Sub- 
sequently these plates were covered with iron ; but the introduction of rails 
wholly of iron seems not to have taken place till 1768—HornsLower’s 
Report to House of Commons in 1811. A projection or flange on the 
outer side of the rails kept the wheels of the carriages upon them. They 
were called “Tramroads;” and the objections to them were the great 
— of friction against the side flange and the wood surface of the 
plate. 
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In 1789 was constructed the first public railway in England, at Lough- 
borough, by Mr. William Jessop; and he introduced cast iron edge-rails, 
and wheels with the flanges cast upon them instead of on the rail. Tram- 
roads were, however, in use up to 1808. The first railroad built in the 
United States was in 1827, from Quincy to a point on Massachusetts Bay, 
three miles in length, for the purpose of conveying granite to Boston from 
the quarries of Quincy. The rails used were of wood. The first passenger 
railroad was the first 13 miles of the Baltimore and Ohio in 1830, from 
Baltimore to Elkridge. 

Ill. Rails—* In 1803 malleable iron rails were first tried, but not ap- 
= of. In 1808 they were introduced into some coal works of Cum- 

rland, and used with complete success.”—GiLLEsPig on Railways. 

Since then they have been formed of a great variety of shapes. The 
principal are, Ist. The flat rail used on branch coal-roads and on roads 
where horse-power is used, and where economy is considered essential. 2d, 
The rail called the “ fish-bellied,” from the rounded profile of its under side. 
The form of this rail is indicated by theory as almost perfect for strength ; 
but on account of the unsteadiness, from requiring a high support, it is now 
generally abandoned. 3d. The Qj rail, or inverted U. This rail is ad- 
mirably adapted for strength and security, but is more complex for rolling 
than the rail commonly in use, namely, the T rail inverted, J,; and has 
only been used to a moderate extent, and principally in England. 4th. The 
inverted HX rail, so called, but more like an I in form. This form was 
found by Professor Barlow to possess the maximum strength from a given 
quantity of material. This rail is used in England, but has been found to 
be deficient in stability. The T (inverted) rail is the one generally used 
in this country; and for the facility in rolling, strength, and stability, is de- 
cidedly the best form. The weight commonly used is about 60 pounds to 
the yard; but a heavier rail is more economical in the end; and the 
weight of rails has been increasing from 35 pounds, the weight first used, 
to that of sixty pounds to the yard. 

Rails were first laid on stone sleepers or blocks, as giving the most solid 

support ; but this plan has gradually been abandoned, as the want of elas- 
ticity was the cause of a rapid destruction to the rolling stock. Longitudi- 
val sleepers of wood were also tried ; but after much practical experience, 
the present form of transverse wooden sleepers, laid on broken stone or 
gravel bed, was adopted as the best foundation, and is now in common 
use, 
IV. Locomotives.—After a full trial of horse-power and stationary steam- 
engines, the plan of an engine, and which the present locomotive is in 
many respects only an improvement of, was invented. There has been 
some controversy as to who should have the credit of the invention. It 
appears, however, that in 1759 Dr. Robinson, then a student in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, suggested to Watt the application of the steam-engine 
to wheel carriages; and in 1782, Murdoch, to whom Trevithick was a 
pupil, made a model of a steam-carriage. In 1794 Watt described such 
an application in his patent. 

In 1801 Oliver Evans, of Philadelphia, moved a steam sie. ay Pm 
chine a mile and a half on wheels turned by its own engine. 1802 
Richard Trevithick, in conjunction with Andrew Vivian, both Cornwall en- 
gineers, built and took out the first patent for a locomotive ; and in 1804 
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Richard Trevithick build a second locomotive, which on a road in South 
Wales drew ten tons at the rate of five miles an hour. It was many years, 
however, before any improvement took place, owing chiefly to the tmagi- 
nary difficulty of getting the locomotive wheels to “ bite,” or keep from 
slipping on the rails. Great ingenuity was brought to task to remedy this 
imaginary evil; and in 1812 a rail with racks or sockets was laid, and an 
engine with teeth to fit in the rack was built. In 1813 an engine with 
hind legs was invented to prevent the slipping. All these contrivances 
were, however, shown to be useless by the discovery in 1814, by actual 
experiment, that no friction was needed. And in this same year the first 
really successful locomotive was invented by George Stephenson, which ran 
six miles an hour, and drew 30 tons. Little progress was made from this 
time until 1829, when Robert Stephenson constructed the “ Rocket” en- 
gine, which on trial ran with an average speed of 15 miles an hour, and 
with a maximum speed of 294 miles an hour. Since that time locomotives 
have been built to run over one hundred miles an hour, and to draw a train 
of cars up an inclined plane of 500 feet to the mile. The performances of 
a modern locomotive, in fact, are among the most wonderful of all mechan- 
isms. 

V. Railroad Management.—Although one of the most powerful ele- 
ments in our prosperity, and in fact now a necessity, it cannot be denied that 
railroads generally have been failures considered as profitable investments 
to the stockholders. The business of our railroads is ample to make them 
good investments ; and therefore there can be but one cause for so general 
a failure; namely, unremunerative tariffs. Occasional instances uf bad 
management have taken place, but it is obvious that this cannot be the 
cause of so general a failure. The gold discoveries of California and Aus- 
tralia have advanced the prices of labor, fuel, etc., from 30 to 50 per cent., 
and, consequently, the expenditures of railroads in a similar ratio. During 
this time there has been no corresponding increase in the tariffs of our rail- 
roads, This, in connection with the fact that the depreciation of the rails, 
rolling stock, ete., have not been sufficiently allowed for, explain the cause ; 
and make a remedy obvious. To show the authority for this statement, we 
give the expenditures, etc., on railroads at different periods since their first 
practical adoption. These show that there was a gradual decrease to 1845, 
and since that time an increase in expenditures, 

The annual cost of maintaining in operation a well-managed road is 
almost 14 cents for each ton per mile carried over it, and 44 cents for each 
mile run by all the engines, besides $500 for each mile of road. If it be 
likewise a passenger road, there is to be added three-fourths of a cent per 
mile for each passenger carried.—Cuar.es Ete, Jun., Civil Engineer, 
Franklin Institute, 1842. 

The complete average expense per train per mile of running on the prin- 
cipal roads was estimated 


In the United States, in 1838,* at. 

In England, 1840+ 

Utica and Schenectady Railroad, 1839 to 1841 
Western Railroad (Massachusetts), 1840 to 1844 
Average of Massachusetts railroads, 1845 


* Chevalier pz GeRsTNER. + Professor VicNoizs. 
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It will be seen from this statement that the expenses have been steadily 
increasing since 1845. To exhibit this more plainly, we give a table show- 
ing the gross receipts and expenses, and also the net receipts of the Massa- 
chusetts railroads for ten years. 


OPERATIONS OF THE RAILROADS OF MAssACHUSETTS FRoM 1846 To 1855. 


Yeare Total Receipts Total Expenses Net Receipts 

’ per Mile run. per Mile run. per Mile run. 
$ Cts. $ Cts. 
15 73 
55 75 
76 
76 
74 


1 
1 
1 & 
1! 
1! 
1 
1 
1 
1 


From this it will be seen that the gross receipts (or tariff) increased only 
°08 per cent. in ten years, while the net receipts decreased 23 per cent. ; and 
the expenses increased 44 per cent. This comparison holds equally true 
with many of our railroads. 

The following facts regarding eight of the principal railroads of Massa- 
chusetts are developed by reports to the Legislature : 

1. The cost of passenger transportation is 1°062 cents per passenger 
per mile. 2. The cost of merchandise transportation is 3-095 cents per ton 
per mile. 3. In passenger transportation $41°98 per cent. of the receipts 
therefrom are absorbed in expenses. 4. In merchandise transportation 
$89°52 per cent. of the receipts therefrom are absorbed in expenses. 5. 
The expenses of railroads are almost invariably determined by the weight 
carried over the rails. For instance—the Eastern road, upon which passen- 
ger traffic predominates, is operated at an expense of $3670 per mile of the 
length of the road; while the Lowell, upon which merchandise traffic pre- 
dominates, is operated at an expense of $12,478. 6. The cost of renewals 
of iron upon railroads is an infallible index of the magnitude of expenses, 
For the preceding reasons, the cost of that item on the Eastern road is but 
$390 per mile of the length of the road, while upon the Western it is 
$1399. 9. Of the expenses of railroads, thirty per cent. are absorbed in 
maintenance of way, or road bed ; twenty per cent. in fuel and oil ; twenty 
per cent. in repair of engines, tenders, and cars; ten per cent. in special 
freight expenses ; and the remainder in passenger, incidental, and miscel- 
laneouss expenses. 8. The weight of the engines, tenders, and cars upon 
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passenger trains is nine-fold greater than the weight of the passengers. 9. 
The weight of the engines, tenders, and cars upon freight trains, is scarcely 
one-fold greater than the weight of the merchandise. 10. For cheapness, 
railroads cannot compete with canals, in transportation of heavy descrip- 
tions of merchandise ; the cost of carrying merchandise upon the Erie Canal 
ranges from two to sixteen mills per ton per mile; while upon sixteen of 
the principal railways of New York and Massachusetts the cost of carrying 
merchandise ranges from thirteen to sixty-five mills per ton per mile. 

It being granted that the present tariffs are too low, the remedy, or how 
to make railroads more profitable, is the chief point. We extract from a 
paper written by Charles Ellet, Jun., civil engineer, which elucidates a good 
system. 

; 1st. Every road should form its own tariff of tolls, based upon its own 
trade. 

2d. In arranging the tariff, let the first step be to ascertain the true 
cost of transportation upon the particular road for which the tariff is in- 
tended. The actual cost of transportation is clearly the minimum limit of 
admissible reductions in favor of those objects of transportation which are 
deemed, from motives of policy, most worthy of special encouragement. 
There may be, and ought to be, material discriminations in every tariff ; 
but no article ought to be conveyed for less than the actual cost of its 
transportation, fairly made out from the proper experience of the line. 
Having determined the true cost of transportation, and adopted that as a 
minimum charge, below which the toll on no article shall be suffered to fall, 
the company will be secured against one frequent source of immense ex- 
travagance—that of carrying freight for nothing, or less than nothing. 
With this information in hand, it is practicable to construct a tariff’ of ex- 
penses, which should in every case precede the adoption of a tariff of 
charges. 

3d. The next siep in the process should be to ascertain the highest charge 
which each article will bear. 

4th. The true charge for each article and each position, it must be ap- 
parent, will be found somewhere between the actual cost of transportation 
and the prohibitory charge. The next step in the construction of a toll- 
sheet should then be to form a third tariff, by adding together, for each article 
and each position, the cost of transportation and the prohibitory charge, 
and taking half their sum as a near approximation to that charge which 
will yield the greatest net revenue. Yet there is no fact better susceptible 
of the strictest mathematical demonstration than this, that the charges which 
will yield the maximum net revenue on railroads doing a miscellaneous 
business, must be from one to two cents per ton per mile greater than that 
which will produce the maximum gross revenue. If, then, a company aims 
to obtain the greatest possible gross revenue, it can only succeed by a 
great sacrifice of dividends. In fact, the gross revenue may be enormous, 
and yet be insufficient to pay their expenses. 

VL. Railway Legislation Notwithstanding the vast advantages which 
the opening of so many new and improved lines of communication have con- 
ferred on the country, we cannot help thinking that these advantages 
might have been much greater, and that, in the instance of railway legis- 
lation, the public interests have been overlooked to a degree that is not 
very excusable. It is, we admit, no easy matter to decide how far the in- 
terference of Government should be carried in matters of this sort. But, 
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at all events, this much is obvious, that when Government is called upon to 
pass an act authorizing private parties to execute a railway or other public 
work, it is bound to provide, in as far as practicable, that the public interests 
shall not be prejudiced by such act, and that it should be framed so that 
it should not, either when passed, or at any future period, stand in the way 
of the public advantage. We believe, however, that a little consideration 
will serve to satisfy most persons that this important principle has, in the 
case of railways, and indeed of most descriptions of public works, been, 
in this country, all but wholly neglected. 

Within a few years past the railway interest has become one of the 
most important in this country, not only on account of the large pecuniary 
investments which have been made therein, but also on account of the 
effect which its development has had in increasing the value and changing 
the relations of property, trade, and commerce, and in modifying the 
social conditions of our people. These varied interests, and the new cir- 
cumstances which have been called into existence by the vast and rapid 
expansion of the railway system, have required additional legal enactments 
from time to time, but the same supervision and restraints of Jaw which are 
considered necessary to guard and protect other public interests, have not 
been imposed upon this one to an extent commensurate with its increasing im- 
portance. The railroad corporations, in which there is a larger investment 
than in the banks, over which the law exercises supervision, are permitted 
to control an immense amount of capital and interests of the greatest mag- 
nitude, with no other check than is afforded by an annual statement of their 
affairs, notoriously incorrect, and in many cases made so systematically, 
for the purpose of concealing from the stockholders and the public violations 
of law and want of fidelity to their trusts. 

One of the best guarantees for the faithful performance of duty that 
can be given to the public and the stockholders by railroad managers, is to 
render, at frequent intervals, full and accurate statements of the results of 
the operations of the works, and the manner in which these officers have 
discharged their trusts. It is not difficult to demonstrate that the publica- 
tion of such ample statements does not, in the long run, injure the interests 
of any corporation, and that it is the most certain security against malver- 
sation in the administration of its affairs. 

Under the General Railroad Act of 1850, each of the railroad corpora- 
tions in the State of New York is required to make an annual report to 
the State Engineer and Surveyor in the form prescribed, showing its finan- 
cial condition and cost, its length and other characteristics ; the business 
done during the year and the expense thereof, a statement of the receipts 
and payments, and a list of accidents which have occurred involving injury 
to life or limb; and this officer is required to arrange the information thus 
furnished, and submit it, together with the reports, to the Legislature. 

VII. Railroads in France,—We extract the following report on the con- 


dition and progress of railroads in France during the year 1856, submitted 
to the Emperor by M. A. Rouher, chief of the Department of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Public Works: 

“A résumé of these figures, which indicate the great increase of public 
confidence, also exhibits the fact that the construction of the network of 
railroads in France has cost, to this period, 3,080,000,000 francs,* of 


* The franc equals 18°6 cents. 
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which 2,419,000,000 fell upon the companies, and 661,000,000 was con- 
tributed by the state. Of this aggregate amount there appears for the years 
1855 and 1856 the enormous sum of 919,000,000 francs. 

“The net receipts, which in 1847 were raised to 22,000 francs per 
kilometre,* suddenly fell in 1848 to 13,600 francs; but since 1852, not- 
withstanding double tracks were laid, their marked increase is shown by 
the following figures : 

21,600 francs per kilometre. 
24,600 7" 


“These returns experienced in 1855 an exceptional augmentation, 
owing to the Universal Exhibition or World’s Fair. They reached 30,300 
francs ; and if the amount did not reach that figure the present year (1856), 
the increase over 1854 is not the less progressive; for the returns for the 
first three quarters show the net amount of 28,000 francs, at the very 
lowest, per kilometre. 


“‘ STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE CosT OF RAILROADS IN FRANCE FROM 1823 To 1856. 
Actua. Cost. 


To the Companies. Total. 
Francs. Francs, 


To the State, 
Francs, 


From 1823 to 1829 
“1830 to 1841 
“1842 to 1847 
“ 1848 to 1851 

1852 to 1854 


3,228,740 
278,553,677 


51,187,751 
55,200,000 
20,286,000 


706,873,315 


298,417,147... 


3,300,000 
172,097,753 
509,411,555 
198,711,088 
646,690,064 
430,406,485 
458,569,713 


2,419,186,658 


3,300,000 
175,326,498 
787,965,232 
497,128,285 
697,877,815 
485,606,485 
478,855,718 


3,126,059,973 


45,565,000 45,565,000 


General total 661,308,315 2,419,186,658  —3,080,494,973 
“The entire length of this network of railroads at the commencement 
of 1857 is 11,250 kilometres; or opened, 6500; in progress of completion, 


4750. 
“Length to be completed in the next ten years : 


Total length in progress of completion........... docveus severee 4,750 


The following are the last returns of the gross receipts of the principal 
French railways from November 11 to November 17, compared with the 
corresponding week last year: 


* The kilometre equals about five furlongs. 
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1855. 1856. 

Francs. Francs. 
1,074,272 967,627 
615,900 703,113 
1,053,070 1,187,942 
734,620 744,800 
42,885 
835,769 932,170 
Lyons to Mediterranean 519,361 675,007 


Grand Central, 43,291 
220,452 


Progress of Railroad Building in France and Germany.—In Germany 
the first railroad was opened in the year 1828, and two years later in 
France. The following table exhibits the number of geographical miles in 
operation in both countries since 1828: 

Years, France. Germany. Years. France. Germany. 

Mites. Miles, Miles. Mites. 

1828 eco eee eee 9 1844 eee 109 ooo 322 

1830 eee eee 1845 eee 109 eee 413 

1832 eee eee 1846 eee 133 ose 519 

1833 eee eee 1847 eve 210 eee 739 

1835 eee ove 1848 eee 236 ove 839 

1836. sh aS ol 

1837 eee ove 1850 eee 385 eee 992 

1838 eee eee 1851 eve 460 -- 1035 

1839 eee é eee 1852 eco 501 -. 1099 

Al a 1853 .. 682 .. 1176 

1841 eee vee 1854 eee 612 oe 1228 

1842 eee soe 1855 ove 733 ee 1274 

1843 oie « 1D ee «251 eee 

No two countries have the same weights and measures, though the 
same name to designate them may be used in many countries. Take the 
mile measure, for instance; in England and the United States a mile means 
1,760 yards; in the Netherlands it is 1,093 yards; while in Germany it is 
10,120 yards, or nearly six English miles ; in France it is 3,025 yards; the 
Scotch mile is 2,472 yards, and the Swedish mile 11,700 yards. 

VIII. Railroads of Great Britain —On the 31st of December, 1856, the 
8,506 miles of railroad in the United Kingdom had actually cost in money 
309 millions sterling, and that large sui had been obtained as follows: viz., 

Millions Sterling. 


Ordinary shares 
IR chi ccnenuinndedecesaddesissdooukasasaensivacsisaniasaidcaiansaues 57 


231 
Loans raised.........00+0 sbecbnels piiniideatsedtabhuaiieeneeeiibaiamadaididaianandel 78 


809 


The average rate of interest paid on the preference share capital was 
£5 13s, per cent. per annum; on the loans raised, that is on debenture debt, 
£4 13s. per cent. per annum ; and on the ordinary share capital, £3 2s. 6d. 

r cent. per annum. ‘The total gross receipts of the railways of the United 
ingdom in 1856 were twenty-three millions sterling, or something ap- 
proaching the interest of the national debt. The end is now rapidly ap- 
proaching of the era of railway making. It has been going on for twenty 
years with amazing vigor, and it has covered Great Britain with a system 


a 
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of public roads which, for extent, perfection, utility, and rapidity of execu- 
tion, leave far behind the achievements of any other nation except the 
United States, or any other age in the same space of time. 

The following table shows the number of railway acts passed in each 
session of Parliament since 1846, together with the length of new lines and 
amount of capital authorized by those acts: 

Years “Railay tne amcuthorioed to” 


Acts, authorized, be raised, 
Miles, 


.... 4588 ....  £182,617,868 
aaa ANN: 89,460,128 
re cia 15,274,287 
* eta. oe 3,911,381 
aes eum 4,115,682 
er a 9,558,275 
6." see, ale aa 4,333,834 
ea OD: tien 15,517,601 
Shae 482... 9,211,602 
peeps pagal 9,192,088 


Of the 73 acts passed in 1855, 53 had reference to the construction of 
works ; the length of new lines authorized by these 53 acts, was as follows : 
viz., 196 miles in England and Wales, 76 miles in Scotland, and 91 miles 
in Ireland. 

Development of Railway Communication —The total length of line 
authorized by Parliament down to the end of 1855 amounted to 14,346 
miles ; but of this 1,495 miles have been abandoned by subsequent acts or 
by warrant under the authority of the commissioners of railways, and con- 
sequently there remain 15,851 miles for which the parliamentary powers 
which were obtained have not been repealed. Of these 8,280 miles were 
open at the end of 1855; 4,571 miles, having received the authority of 
Parliament, remain unopened. 

This length of line is distributed throughout the United Kingdom as 
follows : 

scm, Leth dessibal, Lnathef Line Lagi of Ling Tota lagi of 
: Dec. 31, 1854. during 1855. ber 31,1855. not open on De- by Parliament 
cember 31,1855. to Dec. 31, 1855. 

Miles, Miles, Miles, Miles. Miles, 


England and Wales.... 6114 96 6210 3276 9486 
40 1083 458 1541 
Treland 90 987 837 1824 


226 8280 4571 12851 


We may infer that, so far as the evidence before us applies, three gen- 
eral conclusions seem to be justified at this stage of the inquiry, and these 
conclusions are : , 

1st. That the revenue of railways during the last eight years—that 
is, during the period since the railway system had arrived at maturity in 
England and Wales—has been derived year by year in a larger proportion 
from common as distinguished from dearer kinds of service, and especially 
in the rapid relative growth of goods traffic. 

2d. That during the same period a precisely similar result has taken 
place in the passenger traffic by increase of receipts from third-class passen- 
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gers, and the decline or non-increase of receipts from first and second-class - 
passengers. 

3d. That as regards nearly all classes of passengers, the increase of pas- 
senger traffic per mile of railway has been accompanied by a reduction in 
the rates of fares, and also by a reduction in the average payments of each 
person conveyed; in other words, a larger revenue has foss obtained by 
means of smaller individual contributions. , 

IX. Railroads in Canada.—The gigantic railway enterprises now in pro- 
gress in Canada are intended to embrace 4 railway system traversing nearly 
the entire length of the province from east to west, with branch feeders 
running into the main-trunk line, and carrying off traffic to the leading 
American cities and Atlantic seaboard. 

Besides the government aid to this complete railway system through 
Canada, these undertakings are understood to receive substantial support 
from United States interests, the great Western country, as well as the 
northeastern States of the Union, being directly interested in the success of 
these Canadian lines; more expeditious routes between the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the West and their centres of trade being opened up by them. One 
of the most valuable features of these railways to Canada will be their af- 
fording the province increased facilities of trade during winter, and uninter- 
rupted communication with ocean traffic when inland navigation is closed. 

The most important line of this comprehensive railway system is the 
Grand Trunk Railway. The entire length of this line, when completed, 
will be 1,112 miles. Its eastern terminus is at Trois Pistoles, in Lower 
Canada. Thenc@upward it proceeds along the south shore of the St. Law- 
rence, passing opposite to Quebec, and continuing thus westward, reaches 
‘Montreal. Before reaching Montreal, the line effects a junction at Rich- 
mond, in the eastern townships, with a line of railway to Portland, on the 
Atlantic, in the State of Maine. The part of the line between Montreal and 
Portland, a distance of 292 miles, is now open. The communication be- 
tween Portland and Quebec was opened in 1854. 

The average cost of the construction of railways in Canada will be 
about $47,500 per mile. The average fares are from two to three 
cents per mile, according to distance of journey. The electric telegraphs 
in Canada convey messages at much more moderate charges than in Eng- 
land. 

The control of the Post Office of Canada was transferred ‘from impe- 
rial to colonial authorities in 1851. 


Rattroaps 1x CANADA.—1857. 


Name of Road. 
Buffalo and Lake Huron (Buffalo to Paris) 
Champlain and St. Lawrence (Rouse’s Pt. to Montreal) 
Cobourg and Peterborough. 
Erie and Ontario (Niagara Falls to Chippewa). 
Grand Trunk. For Portland District, see Maine. 


Great Western 
Guelph Branc 
‘Toronto Branch (Hamilton to Toronto’ 
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Montreal and New York (Montreal to Mooer’s Junction)... ....... 
Plattsburg and Montreal (Mooer’s Junction to Platts) 
Ontario, Simcoe, and Huron (Toronto to Collingwood)...........- 
Ottawa and Prescott (Prescott to Bytown). 

Other roads 


X. Unirep Srates.—To give a complete history of the railroad system 
of the United States would exceed our limits of space. We therefore confine 
ourselves to a brief summary of the history, with the statistics necessary 
to show the present condition of the railroads in the United States. 

The first railroad constructed in the United States was the Quincy 
road, built in 1827. The first passenger railroad was the Baltimore and 
Ohio, which was opened with horse power for fifteen miles in 1830, The 
Mohawk and Hudson River Road was opened for public travel with horse 
power in the summer of 1831. Locomotives were first used in this coun- 
try in 1831, on the Mohawk and Hudson Railroad, and in 1832 upon the 
Baltimore and Ohio, and on the South Carolina Railroad. In 1828 there 
were but three miles of railroad in the United States; now there are 
twenty-five thousand miles ! 

The superstructure of some of our first railroads was made by placing 
a thin flat bar of iron on longitudinal timbers, which rested on stone 
blocks, protected from displacement by frost by filling the trenches below 
them with small broken stone. In some cases the iron bar was placed on 
continuous stone sills, 

The first change made in the rails used was the substitution of bars of 
greater thickness; then succeeded the T rail, of nearly the present form, 
weighing fifty pounds per Jineal yard, resting on longitudinal sills ; subse- 
quently the weight of iron rail was successively increased to sixty, seventy, 
and seventy-five pounds; cross-ties were used, which were placed on longi- 
tudinal sills, and finally these sills were removed and gravel ballasting sub- 
stituted. The first cars used were coach bodies of the ordinary form, placed 
on four-wheeled frames; afterward the bodies were enlarged and the form 
changed, and finally the bodies were adapted to contain sixty passengers, 
placed on two separate trucks attached Joosely to the bodies, so as to per- 
mit them separately to adapt themselves to the curves and inequalities of 
the track. The motive power at firs: was horses, and on steep inclinations 
stationary steam power. The first locomotive engine used weighed but 
six tons, and these have been successively increased to ten, sixteen, twenty, 
and twenty-six tons, while on some of the freighting roads engines of forty 
tons weight (including the tenders) have been introduced. The forgeoing list 
of changes shows how imperfect a machine the railroad was when many 
of them in this country were first commenced, and how many radical 
changes have been necessary in the construction of their ways and works, 
The present state of perfection in the machine renders it probable that 
uew substitutions of its important and expensive parts will annually be- 
come more rare, but yet it may be safely assumed that some expenses of 
this character will continue to accrue, and must be provided for in estimat- 
ing the cost of our railroads, or their value as an investment. 

In the conception and construction of our system of railroads there 
was no well-digested plan in regard to the position of the principal termini, 
or the route for the trunk lines, or the mutual relation of the main lines to 
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each other. The result is that the system is imperfect as a whole, though 
admirable in many of its parts. We have many roads built only in rivalry 
to others; some parallel, others having the same termini. The same ex- 
penditure properly directed would have given us a complete system, with 
fewer miles constructed, but of a more durable character. The want of 
plan is in consequence of our system having been built by States not sep- 
arated by topographical divisions, and by private companies having a view 
more to immediate profit than to the future success of and connection 
with the system. One of the greatest resulting evils is the constant break 
of gauge, which makes necessary the frequent transhipment of both pas- 
sengers and freight; thereby increasing cost and delay. The gauges in 
common use comprise from 4 feet 8} inches, the chance width of the first 
“tram wagon,” which the first “tram roads” were made to fit; to 4 feet 

10, 5 and 6 feet, all empirical gauges; and each having respective merits 
which were advocated by their introducers. Whatever may have been 
these claims, it is unfortunate that one was not universally agreed upon: 
and there is no risk in asserting that even at this late date, the saving in 
time to passengers and in injury to freight during five years, would be 
more than an equivalent for the cost of all necessary changes in the rolling 
stock, and superstructure consequent on the adoption of a common gauge. 
Our railroads have been so much indebted to fortuitous circumstances for 
their position and relation to each other, that the principal claim to a sys- 
tem that we can advance is based on topographical divisions. And having 
this division in view, we will proceed to describe briefly our railroads as a 
system. “ 

3 The objects to be gained by our first railroads were to open an outlet 
from the fertile regions of the West, and to get access to the interior as a 
market for the manufactures of the seaboard. The principal results are 
the four great trunk lines, which are the boast of the country, and which 
have done more to develop the West and enrich the East than was dreamed 
by the “ enthusiasts ” who were followers of De Witt Clinton. Two of the 
four trunk lines, the New York and Erie, and the New York Central Rail- 
roads, directed their first slow course to the great American chain of lakes, 
expecting to be content to end there, and not to enter into a contest with 
an inland sea. But with the aid of the frosts of winter, they found them- 
selves fit rivals, and have extended their lines with such vigor, that the 
branches of these trunk lines have tapped the Mississippi, and are hastening 
on to the Pacific. Their connection with every town and hamlet in the 
Mississippi valley is the best foundation for a continuation of the progres- 
sive prosperity of New York. The other two lines, the Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroads, had no further aim than to 
pass the barrier of the Alleghanies, and then receive their prosperity from 
the Ohio River. But a river that, according to John Randolph, “was dry 
half the year, and frozen the other half,” was not a dependence; and now 
even the Mississippi River is not a satisfying end. We can briefly say that 
these four trunk lines, with their direct connections, constitute the North- 
ern half of the system. The other single roads, not connections, north of 
a line of the Ohio valley, however important in themselves, are only local 
roads. South of the line of the Ohio valley, the Virginia Central and the 
Charleston and Memphis Railroads, with their direct connections, constitute 
a similar portion of the Southern half of the railroad system. The re- 
maining East and West trunk line to be described is the one from New 
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York city, in a direct line west. This railroad, now nearly completed, is 
almost a necessity to the passenger traffic, being the shortést route west 
from New York city. These roads, in conveying the produce of the inte- 
rior to the seaboard, and in opening the West for settlement, form a much 
more important part of the system than the roads running north and 
south, and having as their principal business the interchange of the pro- 
ducts of the North and South. The roads, running north and south, are 
divided by the Alleghany Mountains. The Eastern half is made up of a 
trunk road and its branches, running parallel to the sea-coast from Bangor 
to Mobile, having at present but one short break in Alabama. The freight 
business of these roads is necessarily limited, and confined principally to 
costly freight, as the coasting trade is the natural carrier of heavy freight. 
The passenger business is the principal source of profit ; and as these roads 
run through the most populous sections of the country, they have ample 
employment. The trunk road west of the Alleghany Mountains is made 
up of the Illinois Central and other roads in the Mississippi valley, con- 
verging to the mouth of the Ohio River, added to the yet unfinished trunk 
road from the mouth of the Ohio to Mobile and New Orleans. These 
roads until lately have not been necessary, as the Mississippi and branches 
have generally afforded all the internal communication necessary. The in- 
terchange of the productions of the South and West, and giving rapid 
communication over the Wes!, make these roads now a necessity. We 
can see then, that, notwithstanding the want of unity of action from the 
first, the system is gradually becoming more perfect, and that the comple- 
tion of the trunk lines running west to the Pacific will not let us lose the 
proud boast that we can now truly make of having the noblest system of 
internal improvement in the world. 

Railroads are also subject to one item of expense which is rarely di- 
rectly stated; viz., the necessary substitution of improvements in the way 
and works before the original ones have been worn out by use. The rail- 
road, considered as a machine, is of recent invention. Its power, capacity, 
and endurance have not even yet been fully ascertained. As the two form- 
er are developed, the substitution of improved forms for increasing its effi- 
ciency, either in capacity, speed, or economy, becomes necessary, and these 
substitutions are more extensive than they are in other machines of older 
date or use. 

The returns of the railroad corporations show continued large additions 
every year to the construction account of even our oldest and best built 
roads. The reported increase of cost during the year 1855 was chiefly in 
consequence of an extension of the double track, a larger equipment, and 
station facilities for the accommodation of the increased freight traffic. The 
increase of the cost of the road on the New York and Erie was 20 per 
cent. during the years 1854, 1855, and on the Central it was greater than 
25 per cent. during the same period. The reported earnings and net earn- 
ings of these roads have increased by a much larger percentage than the 
cost of the roads as above stated, while the reported expenses of operating 
have increased by about the same percentage as the earnings. The freight 
earnings have increased more than the passenger earnings ; but the average 
receipts per ton per mile were less in the year 1855 than the preceding 
one, especially on the Central road, although the rates of charges have 
been increased on both roads. The average receipts per ton per mile for 
the year 1855, were two and a half cents on the Erie, and a little more 
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than three cents on the Central, while the mags 7 the preceding year on 
the latter was nearly three and a half cents. The freight tariff has been 
nearly alike on each of these roads for the last two years; it is, therefore, 
evident that the business of the Erie road embraces a larger portion than 
that of the Central of those articles which pay the least rates, and that the 
latter road has been performing a much larger proportion of its business at 
low rates this year than formerly. On comparing the reported receipts, 
expenses, and business of our three principal freighting roads, it will be 
seen that the passenger business on the Erie is reported as giving a net 
profit of 47 per cent., with an average charge of one and seven-tenths 
cents per passenger per mile ; on the Central, a net profit of 44 per cent., 
and a charge of one and nine-tenths cents, and on the Northern Railroad 
a net profit of two per cent., with an average charge of two and seven- 
eighths cents per passenger per mile; and that the freight business on the 
first is reported as giving a net profit of 51 per cent., with an average 
charge of two and six-tenths cents per ton per mile; on the second a net 
profit of 48 per cent., with an average charge of three and seven-tenths 
cents; and on the third a net profit of 34 per cent., with an average charge 
of two and one-fourth cents per ton per mile. The character of the busi- 
ness, the grades, and other circumstances of these several roads, do not 
furnish any sufficient reason for these discrepancies, The actual cost of 
transportation upon railroads will probably never be accurately determined 
from their reports, until they have been run a few years with the construc- 
tion account closed, and no money borrowed. The expenses of operating 
the road, as stated in the reports, are about one and a quarter cents per ton 
per mile on the Erie, and one and six-tenths cents on the Central; but, as 
before stated, these reports do not show accurately the cost of this service. 
More reliable testimony on this subject is afforded by the recent action of 
the railroad conventions. At the one held at New York, embracing the 
officers of the four great lines between the Atlantic and the West, a joint 
report was submitted by the superintendents of the several roads, in which 
they state that “experience has proved that the lowest rates at which ordi- 
nary freight can be carried to pay interest and expenses will average 
about two cents per ton per mile for heavy agricultural products, three 
cents for groceries, and four cents for dry goods.” At a subsequent conven- 
tion of the railroad companies of Ohio and Indiana, similar rates were 
adopted. The above charges applied to the business of our two great lines 
would yield an average of a little Jess than three cents per ton per mile, 
and would serve to show that some of the business done on each of these 
roads does not even pay “interest and expenses.” Sufficient information 
has been elicited from the railroads of this and other States, from the ac- 
tions of the conventions, and from other sources of information, to warrant 
the belief that a considerable portion of the freighting business now done 
by our railroads yields no profit at the present rates, when due allowance 
is made for the increase of capital which it requires for the increased wear 
and depreciation of the works, and for the occupation of the track to the 
injury of the other business. 

Comparison of the Returns of Several Railroads—From the statis- 
tics of the net income and general economy of the principal railroads in 
New York and Massachusetts, recently published, we can elucidate many 
facts of the greatest importance in railroad management. Among these 
may be noticed the following: The average number of passengers and the 
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number of tons of freight carried each mile run is the same ; that is on an 
average there are daily carried an equal number of passengers and freight 
an equal distance on the road. The largest number of passengers carried 
each mile runis by the Hudson River Railroad, which hasas a rival the best 
navigable river in the world. The largest number of tons carried per mile 
run is by the New York and Erie Railroad, which is the principal through 
freight road for the products of the West; and this road also shows the 
largest net income per mile. The ratio between the total receipts per 
mile and the net income per mile is far from being constant, or the last 
from being dependent on the first. There is, however, a relation between 
the net income per mile of a road and the expenses per mile; that is, the 
net income per mile of a railroad bears a very nearly constant ratio to an 
inverse of the expenses per mile run ; thereby making it evident that, ceteri- 
bus paribus, the interests of the stockholder are advanced more by reducing 
the expenses per mile run, than by increasing the business of the road. 
The receipts for passengers or freight carried per mile is given by adding 
the expenses and the net income carried per mile. It is shown from this 
comparison that on an average the net income from passengers carried per 
mile is 50 per cent. of the receipts, or equal to the expenses ; while the net 
income from freight is only 34 per cent. of the expenses. From this we 
see that the tariff of freight should be increased 16 per cent., that it shall 
be in a just proportion to the passenger tariff. 

The returns also show that the net income from passengers and mails 
per mile run, is generally greater on the Massachusetts railroads than on 
the New York railroads, and that the net income from freight per ton per 
mile is greater on the New York railroads. The general tariffs are not 
materially different in the two States, but the expenses of freight are fully 
50 per cent. greater in Massachusetts than in New York. The net income 
per mile is the greatest on the New York and Erie Railroad, which is 
a freight road. 

New England Railroads.—After a depression of some years’ duration, 
the Massachusetts railroad companies have, by dint of economy of expen- 
ditures and advanced rate of fares, a prospect of more steady remuneration 
to the shareholders. We annex, from the Boston circular of Messrs. 
Dupee & Sayles, a summary of the earnings, expenses and dividends of the 


leading roads of that State. 


PROGRESS OF TEN RAILROADS IN 1857. 


of Earn- 
3 over Expen- 


ses & Dividends, 


Earnings. Expenses. 


Dividends for 
the Year, 

2 Excess 

2 ing: 


Boston and Lowell, (10 mo.) 372,525 232,417 438,920 
Boston and Maine, 249,560 492,083 50,000 
Boston and Providence,..... 584,175 338,981 239,720 
Boston and Worcester,. ..... 1,019,148 630,635 599,974 
Eastern, 513,317 2,465,747 
Fitchburg, 5, 369,150 100,000 
Old Colony and Fall River,.. 604,552 354,357 208,600 
Vermont and Mass,.......... 247,471 220,273 1,039,310 
1,084,118 6,076,875 

137,025 200,000 


BS 
35 


118,513 
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44,280 
69,289 
27,198 
49,178 
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Railroads to the Pacific—The proposed railroad to the Pacific in- 
volves so many questions as to feasibility and cost, requiring to determine 
much more accurate data than we now possess, that it is better to give only 
the statistics that have up to this time been obtained, and abstain from ar- 
guments in favor of any route. 


Surveyep Routes ror a Ratroap FRoM THE MiIssIssIPPI AND ITs TrIBU- 
TARIES TO THE Paciric OcEAN.—From Tox Report oF THE SECRETARY 
oF War. 


Distance Distance 
Description of Route. in by 


straight proposed 
Line. Route. 
1, Route near 47th and 49th parallels, from Miles. Miles. Feet. Miles, 
St. Paul to Vancouver.......... 1864 18,100 —$130,781,000 374 
. Extension thence to Seattle : 161 —-1,000 10,090,000 161 
. Near the 41st and 42d parallels, via South 
Pass from Council Bluffs to Benicia... 2032 29,120 116,095,000 632 
. Near the 38th and 39th parallels, from So great that 
Westport to San Francisco, by the Coo- road is im- 
che-to-pah and Tahee-chay-pah Passes. 20 49,956 practicable. 
- Same from Westport to San Franciscu by 
the Coo-che-to-pah and Madelin Passes. 56,514 do. 
. Near the 35th parallel, from Fort Smith to 
San Pedro 48,812 169210,265 
. Near the 35th parallel, from Fort Smith to 
oS Ee 2 50,670 169,210,265 
. Near the 32d parallel, from Fulton to San 
Ped 32,784 68,970,000 
42,008 93.120,000 


Sum of 


Ascent and 
Descent. 
Estimated 

Cost, 


~~ = 
~ > 
23 8 


a 
2 
= 
— 


Miles of Route elevated, 


Between 3 
Route of 
Expenses, 


and 
equal Working 


and 
9000 Feet, 


4000 Feet. 


and 


5000 Feet. 


and 

7000 Feet. 
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£000 Feet. 
Summit of 


Less than) 
Between 1 

a 

> 

= 3 Highest Pass, B 


Route. 
Length of level 


Between 6 
Between 7 
Between 8 
Between 9 
and 
10,000 Feet, 


Between 5 
and 
6000 Feet. 


Between 4 
b 
3S 
gus 


580 1 2583 8,373 
466 3125 10,032t 
725 55 3360 19,032t 
160 305 : 2816 7,472 
eee a fac ae os - peas 3137 Sohn 
300 503 60 ane Pe 4 2239 5,717 
410 160 2 504 re ois i , 2834 5,717 


avo ewe Owns 


On the following page we give a table exhibiting the number of com- 
panies, the total length of railroads constructed, and actually under con- 
. struction, the number of miles already in operation, and the cost of con- 
struction and equipment in the separate States of the Union. This table 
shows that in the aggregate the cost of our railroad system has been 
nine hundred and eighteen millions of dollars, and if to this we add the 
cost of the railroads that have been abandoned, the aggregate will be 
nearly, if not entirely, one thousand millions of dollars as the total expen- 
diture of this country in railroads. 





* Tunnel at elevation of 5219 feet. t Tunnel at clevation of 9540 feet. 
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Rattroaps In THE Unirep States in January, 1857. 


Companies, 


New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


Total six New England States.... 97 


New York...... dkkndaedabeans ins 42 
Pe MONO. ci aicndsciacssccacdess 16 
Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 


Total five Middle Atlantic States.. 139 


Virginia 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina 

TN incevatcicccactssenaccnoe 14 
Florida 


Total five Southern Atlantic States 5 
Alabama. 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 


I iiscrcs sc cccndawicepnses 
IEE dengan dccncsccdnscniecs 9 


Total seven Southwestern States. 44 


Michigan 


Illinois 


California 


Grand total 


12,226 


35,137 


Length of Lines. 
—_— 
‘ < Cost of 
4 Construction and 

S Equipment. 
Miles. 
54l 


559 


Miles, 
586 
* 594 


$17,963,677 
17,597,703 
585 521 20,523,998 
1,417 1,286 63,384,310 
63 2,586,512 
659 24,348,963 


3,904 $ 146,805,163 


2,293 $103,407,268 
621 24,825,970 
3,455 135,166,609 
91 1,619,310 


844 44,357,881 
7,904 


$309,376,488 


1,465 
706 
974 

1,362 
521 


$37,705,049 
11,126,486 
17,601,944 
24,952,153 
3,500,000 
5,028 $94,885,632 


558 


177 


1,160 
404 
996 335 

1,565 147 
146 38 

1,161 887 
666 306 


$15,253,771 
5.515,009 
11,032,362 
5,000,000 
775,000 
19,350,390 
10,197,414 


6,053 1,438 $67,123,946 
3,298 
1,451 
1,025 
2,616 
1,962 
1,076 

798 


2,798 
1,231 
999 
2,616 
718 
256 
317 


8,935 


$106,043,328 
20,801,276 
30,390,858 
86,446,291 
19,295,842 
9,087,529 
19,140,247 


$299,205,371 
22 22 750,000 


25,965 $918, 146,600 


Completed Road 
actually 
in each State. 


5 
= 
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2,446 


2.792 
1,862 
664 
2,598 
688 
256 
317 


9,177, 
22 
25,965 


Progress of Railroads in the United States—The following 
exhibits the aggregate number of miles of railroads in the United States for 
every year from 1838 to 1856 inclusive, and also shows the whole number 
of miles of railroads in each State for the same period : 
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The above table, condensed, presents the following points : 


Miles opened in five years ending 1832..........cecccesseeee seeeeees 131 
“ 2 “ “ 1,281 
- 2,465 
&“ 1,439 
“ 
“ 


The greatest progress has been made by the eight Western States ; 
next by the Southern States; while the Northeastern States have made 
but trifling additions to their public works. 


1855. 1856. Increase, 

Miles, Miles. Miles, 
6 Eastern States 3,465 8,575 110 
4 Middle ‘i 5,238 5,700 462 
13 Southern “ 6,304 1,154 
8 Western 8,897 1,681 


24,476 3,407 


The Secretary of the Treasury has prepared a statement showing the 
cost of railroads in the United States in 1855, from which we make the 
following summary. Returns not having been received from a number of 
companies, these figures are only approximative. 


Capital paid in #433,286,946 
Funded debt 303,137,973 
Floating debt 40,126,958 
PROMI BE DOO Osiscencsnsacccsasscsnisinccnbansnesccssaesscates $776,551,877 
Required to finish the roads 313,829,237 


Total estimated cost $1,090,381,114 


Miles finished 19,936 
Miles unfinished 16,069 


Total length 36,005 
Receipts for the year see = $91, 182,683 


According to these figures, the average cost per mile would only amount 
to $30,000, whereas experience proves that $35,000 is nearer the truth, 
Assuming this estimate, the total cost of the 36,000 miles, when finished, 
would amount to $1,260,000,000. 

The average cost of a portion of our railroad system has been as 
follows : 

Costing. Per Mile, 
30 roads in New York $80,000,000 $46,344 
88 “ ‘ Massachusetts 44,482 
12 “ “ the South and West 45,653 


It is estimated that at least three fourth of the money which has been 
expended upon railroads in this country as been furnished by our own 
citizens, and the remainder (chiefly for bonds) has been obtained from 
foreign investments. 

In conclusion, we may add, that in reviewing the pr gress of railroads 
in the United States, their effect upon the prosperity of the country, and 
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their future prospects, are much beyond the wildest dreams of the origina- 
tors of the system. The number of miles built in the first ten years of our 
railroad history, beginning in the year 1828, was 1,843, of which New 
York State built 18 percent. The number of miles built in the second ten 
years, or from 1838 to 1848, was 2,839, of which New York built 15 per 
cent. From 1848 to 1858, the number built was 18,794, of which New 
York built 9 per cent. At the present time New York has over 11 per 
cent. of the total length of railroads, and ranks next to Illinois in number 
of miles. Our railroad history has had two eras—the first from 1828 to 
1848, when there was in number of miles built an average increase of 
268 miles per year; and the second from 1848 to 1856, having an aver- 
age increase of 2,350 miles per year. In many of the States the develop- 
ment of the railroad system is quite equal to the wants of the people; but 
in many others, Kentucky being the most notable instance, it is much less. 

The cost of these 26,000 miles of railroad built at the end of the year 
1857 is estimated at $920,000,000, or an average of $35,000 or $36,000 
per mile; and, if the rails had been laid with American iron, produced 
by domestic Jabor, it would have been the most productive investment the 
country ever made. 

We give a summary showing the number of miles and cost of the rail- 
roads of the world. This summary is of later date than the separate 
statements given before, and of course shows an increase. There is a dis- 
crepancy between the number of miles in operation in Germany, according 
to the authority of Tooke, and the following. This is explained by the 
fact that many of the railroads stated by Tooke as belonging to Germany, 
should be placed in the column of French and Belgic railroads. 

The following table also exhibits the low cost of American railroads 


compared to those of Europe : 


COMPARATIVE COST OF RAILROADS IN OPERATION, 
. : English Cost in ‘ost 

Countries. "les, Dollars er 
United States (1857 920,000,000 $35,000 
Great Britain (1855)... ....cseeeee ' 1,487,916,420 179,000 
France (1856) 616,118,995 152,000 
Germany (1855)... cccccseseceseereee 3, 228,000,000 71,000 
Prussia (1855)....c..cccccsccsoccccccse 145,000,000 63,000 
Belgium (1855)...... or 5 90,000 
British Provinces.... eee 50,000 
45,000 
150,000 
i 75,000 
42,000,000 100,000 
_ 7,500,000 100,000 
17,000,000 100,000 
6,000,000 100,000 
3,100,000 125,000 
15,000,000 150,000 


46,074 $3,655,335,415 $1,585,000 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON THE COINAGE. 


Mrxt oF THE Unirep Srates. Philadelphia, October 12, 1857. 


Str :—I have the honor to submit the following report of the opera- 
tions of the mint and its branches, including the assay office, from the 
first day of January until the thirtieth of June of the present year. 

Previous to the passage of the act approved February 21, 1857, en- 
titled “ An act relating to foreign coins and to the coinage of cents at the 
mint of the United States,” the annual report of the director of the mint 
was made to the President of the United States in the month of January 
of each year, and embraced the operations of the mint for the preceding 
year. But the act of Congress above cited directs that “hereafter the 
director of the mint shall make his annual report to the Secretary of the 
Treasuary up to the thirtieth of June in each year, so that the same may 
appear in his annual report to Congress on the finances.” As my report 
in January last presented a statement of the operations for the year 1856, 
this report will embrace the operations since that time, namely, from the 
first Cay of January to the thirtieth of June, a period of six months. 

The amount of gold and silver bullion received during the time above 
stated at the mint and its branches and the assay office, was as follows: 
gold deposits, $26,513,314 71; silver deposits and purchases, including 
silver coins offered in exchange for cents of the new issues, $4,774,186 16; 
total deposits. $31,287,500 87. 

The coinage for the same period was as follows: gold coins $15,811,- 
563; silver coins, $1,477,000 ; cent coins $63,510 46. Fine gold bars, 
$9,371,575 68; silver bars, $124,644 46. Total coinage including bars, 
$26,848,293 60. The number of pieces of coin struck and of bars pre- 
pared and stamped was as follows: 


Mint at Philadelphia : 18,602,020 
Branch at San Francisco 

Branch at Dahlonega 

Branch at Charlotte 

Assay office at New York. 

Branch mint New Orleans, coinage suspended 


19,440,547 


The amount of deposits received at all the mints was $31,287,500 87, 
as above stated; but it is proper to note that a portion of the bullion re- 
ceived are re-deposits for coinage. Deducting these re-deposits, the amount 
of gold and silver received during the period embraced in this report was 
$26,109,669 46. 

The operations at the several mints and the assay office during the 
period before stated, were as follows: at the mint in Philadelphia, gold de- 
posits received, $3,700,350 87; gold coins struck, $3,219,692 ; fine gold 
bars made, $36,161 68. Silver deposits and purchases, including amount 
received in exchange for cents of the new issues, and also including amount 
of silver parted from California gold, $2,585,544 17. The silver coinage 
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executed was $1,428,327 46; copper cents of former standard, $3,334 56 ; 
half cents, $175 90; cents of the new issues, the coinage of which was 
commenced on the 25th of May, the sum of $60,000. Total deposits, 
$6,285,895 04. Total coinage, $4,747,691 60. The coinage at the prin- 
cipal mint was comprised in 18,602,020 pieces. 

The deposits at the branch mint at New Orleans were as follows: 
Gold deposits, $151,177 90; silver deposits, $1,662,728 13. Total de- 
posits, $1,813,906 03. No coinage was executed at this branch mint, the 
operations being suspended on account of the repairs made upon the mint 
for the purpose of making it fire-proof. These repairs and alterations were 
completed in July last, at which time the operations at that institution were 
fully resumed. 

The branch mint of San Francisco received of gold deposits the sum 
of $12,526,826 93; of silver, the sum of $24,374 86. The coinage 
operations were as follows: gold coins, $12,490,000 ; silver coins, $50,000. 
Total deposits, $12,551,201 79; total coinage operations, $12,540,000—— 
comprised in 800,500 pieces. 

The branch mint at Charlotte received deposits of gold to the value of 
$75,376 47; and its coinage amounted to $78,965, composed of 26,417 
pieces. The branch mint at Dahlonega received gold deposits to the value 
of $39,679 54, and its coinage amounted to $32,906, composed of 8,830 
pieces. The operations of the branches last named are confined to gold. 

The assay office at New York received gold deposits, $10,019,903 ; 
silver purchases and deposits, inclyding silver parted from gold, $501,539 ; 
total deposits and purchases, $10,521,442. These deposits were paid as 
follows: In fine gold and silver bars, $7,862,557 ; in gold and silver coin, 
$2,658,885. Gold bars of the value of $9,335,414 were prepared and 
stamped at this office, and silver bars of the value of $127,817. The 
amount of gold of domestic production deposited at all the minting estab- 
lishments during the period embraced in this report was as follows: from 
California, $23,118,176 75; from the Atlantic States, $151,853 99. Total 
domestic gold, $23,270,030 74 The amount of silver of domestic produc- 
tion, including silver parted from California gold, deposited during the same . 
time, was $127,256 12. 

For the purpose of exhibiting in a condensed form the entire operations 
of the mint and its branches, | present the annexed summary statement. 
It embraces the amount of gold and silver bullion operated upon from the 
time of their respective organizations to the 30th of June, 1857: 


Mint of the United States, established 1793.........sessseeeee $394,805,449 91 
Branch mint at New Orleans “ 8 59,423,415 00 
Branch mint at Dahlonega, “6 ween 5,825,747 00 
Branch mint at Charlette, ¥ 4,463,659 00 
Branch mint at San Francisco, “ 71,909,473 93 
Assay office at New York, “ é 52,191,443 33 


TOPAE .cscsccsccscsecces s sccccessonssoccssesessees 588,619,188 17 


Of this amount there has been received since the Ist of January, 1849, 
of native gold, the production of the United States, the sum of four 
hundred and two millions of dollars. If, in addition to this sum, we add 
the gold produced from Australia and other foreign countries during the 
same period, which may be stated to be about five hundred millions of 
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dollars, and the production of silver bullion from all sources, which is at 
the rate of about forty millions per annum, it will be seen that within this 
comparatively brief period the world’s supply of the precious metals has 
been increased to the extent of twelve hundred and forty-two millions of 
dollars. In view of this great increase, and of the further supplies which 
will doubtless, for years to come, be received from the same sources, it may 
well be considered whether, in a country so highly favored with the produe- 
tion of gold and the supply of silver as ours, some measures should not be 
adopted by which the people, in like manner with the Government, should 
enjoy the advantages of a specie currency. 

I deem it proper to call your attention to the propriety of so amending 
the laws relative to coinage, as to provide that where fine gold bars are 
made and paid to depositors of bullion at the mint and its branches, and 
at the assay office, that in addition to the charges now made for parting 
the metals, and for toughening, there shall be a charge of the one-half of 
of one per cent., to be paid into the treasury of the United States, as is 
provided by the sixth section of the act of February 21,1853. That sec- 
tion authorized this charge as well upon bars as coin, but the act of March 
3, 1823, makes it apply only tocoin. There seems no valid reason why this 
discrimination should be made in favor of fine bars, which are used for 
transportation abroad instead of coin. 

The tabular statements which are herewith presented, exhibit in detail the 
operations of the mint and its branches for the period embraced in this re- 
port, and also for previous years. These tables present the following sta- 
tistics: The deposits and coinage at the mint and its branches and the 
assay Office, from the first of January to the 30th of June, 1857; the 
coinage operations of all the minting establishments of the United States, 
from their respective organizations to the 30th of June, 1857; an exhibit 
of the entire deposits of domestic gold at the mints and the assay office 
for the same period ; a similar exhibit of the production, since the 1st of 
January, 1841, of domestic silver, including amount parted from domestic 
gold ; a statement of the amount of silver coined since the passage of the 
act relating to silver coinage, approved February 21, 1853; the amount 
and denomination of fractions of the Spanish and Mexican dollar, includ- 
ing cents of former issues, deposited at the mint of the United States for 
exchange for the new cent, during the period embraced in this report; the 
amount of fractions of the Spanish and Mexican dollar purchased at the 
mint of the United States, the branch mint at New Orleans, and the assay 
office, New York, during the same period. 

The third section of the act of Congress, cited in the commencement of 
this report, contains the following enactment : “That all former acts author- 
izing the currency of foreign gold or silver coins, and declaring the same 
a legal tender in payment for debts, are hereby repealed; but it shall be 
the duty of the director of the mint to cause assays to be made, from time to 
time, of such foreign coins as may be known to our commerce, to determine 
their average weight, fineness, and value, and to embrace in his annual re- 
port a statement of the results thereof.” 

In pursuance of the requirements of this law, I have caused assays to be 
made-of such foreign coins as came within the official notice of the mint, 
or could be procured at our seats of commerce, or obtained from other 
‘sources. A strict compliance with the law would require but a brief report, 
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for but few foreign coins are now “known to our commerce,” the course of 
trade leading the precious metals, especially gold, from our shores, and 
scarcely any comes from abroad, except what may be found in the hands 
of emigrants and travellers. But the occasion of making the first report 
under this law is deemed a good opportunity to present to the public, in a 
reliable and official form, such information respecting the “ weight, fineness, 
and value” of such foreign coin as live come under our observation, as 
may be useful, not only tothe merchant and statesman and man of business, 
but to the traveller and general reader. It will be observed that the dif- 
ferent countries are presented somewhat in the order of proximity to our 
own, beginning with Mexico and ending with the East Indies. 

The terms of weight and fineness are those used in the.mint. The 
weight is given in thousandths of an ounce troy instead of grains; the fine- 
ness is expressed in thousand parts, now become the general language of 
assayers. The calculation of the value of large quantities by these forms 
of expression is greatly facilitated. The gold values are the equivalent of 
the gold coinage of the United States according to our legal standard ; from 
which, if the return is desired in stamped bars, there is to be deducted six 
cents per hundred dollars; if in our gold coin, one-half of one per cent., or 
fifty cents per hundred dollars. The silver values are based upon the pres- 
ent mint price of 122.5 cents per ounce of standard fineness—namely, 900 
thousandths. The scope which has been taken in respect to the age of the 
coins is about twenty or thirty years at the most. Where the term new is 
used, it is to be understood as extending back three or four years only from 
the present time. By giving double results, namely, of pieces lately issued, 
and of pieces somewhat worn by circulation, justice is done to the respective 
mints on the one hand, and to holders of coin on the other. With these 
preliminary remarks, I proceed to notice the coinage of the following 
countries : 


Mexico.—There are eight or nine mints in this country, one of which 
is national, while the others are state institutions, having one general law 
of coinage, but independent of each other, and subject to no general control. 
There are some characteristic differences in respect to grades of fineness and © 
general accuracy, but they seem not sufficient to call for a distinction, 
especially as the only external means of identifying is in the mint mark. 
The coins are commercially known as Mexican, and there is no further in- 
quiry. Our object, therefore, is to give as fair an average as can be 
arrived at. 

Gold.—New piece of 8 E., (eight escudos,) usually called a doubloon 
weight; 0.865 ounce, 871} fine; value, $15 58.3. These pieces (from 
Culiacan and Chihuahua) do not fairly represent either the weight or fine- 
ness, being low in the former respect and high in the latter, yet they average 
about the usual value. General average, 0.8674 ounce, 866 fine, $15 53.4. 
The smaller demominations are four, two, and one escudos. 

Silver —New peso of 8 R., (eight reals,) known as'the dollar; 0.866 
ounce, 902 fine, $1 06.3. General average, 0.866 ounce, 901 fine, $1 06.2. 
The smaller sizes are four, two, one, and one-half real. 


Centra America. Gold—New piece of 2 E, (two escudos,) or 
quarter doubloon of Costa Rica, 0.209 ounce, 8534 fine, $3 68. Average 
of dates, 0.205 ounce, 850 fine, $3 60. There is alsoa piece of four escudos, 
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of Costa Rica, (not new,) which gives 0.484 ounce, 851 fine, $7 62. The 
old doubloon of Central America, the latest date of which, so far as noticed 
here, is 1833, averaged 0.869 ounce, 833 fine, $14 96. There were smaller 
denominations, of later dates, somewhat in proportion as to value, but too 
irregular to demand a more particular notice. The sizes were the same as 
in Mexican gold coinage, with the addition of a half escudo, which may be 
called the gold dollar; this last averaged 83.5 cents. 

Silver.—The 8 R. (dollar) of 1840 to 1842 averaged 887 fine; that of 
1847, the latest date observed, varied from 820 to 880, the weight being 
tolerably conformed to the Mexican or Spanish standard. It is therefore 
almost impossible to assign an average of value; we might say from 97 to 
100 cents. There were fractional parts of the dollar, as in Mexico. A sort 
of siege-coinage, of one real pieces, appeared in 1846, apparently shaped 
with hammer and chisei, and equally rude as to proportions of alloy. The 
varied from 29 to 45 grains, (0.060 to 0.094 ounce,) and from 550 to 637 
fine ; average value, six cents, or less than half the uriginal or regular coin 
of the same denomination. 


New Granapa.—-The old doubloon of Colombia, and that of New 
Granada, (originally part of Colombia,) of the Spanish basis, have almost 
wholly disappeared from trade; but their value may here be stated : 


S. E., mint of Bogota, 1823 to 1836, 0.868 ounce, 870 fine $15 61.7 
_ Popayan, same dates, 0.867 ounce, 858 fine 15 39.0 
” (New Granada,) 1737 to 1843, 0.867 ounce, 868 fine. 15 56.0 


This rate continued until 1849, when there was an entire change in the 
standards, both of weight and fineness, and some reduction in value. The 
new piece, as coined at the mint of Bogota, dating 1849 to 1856, does not 
bear the denomination 8 E, as formerly, but the weight, “25.8064 G.” or 
grammes, (French,) and the alleged “lei” or fineness, “0.900”; it yields 
here 0.826 ounces, 894 fine, $15 31. But the piece coined at the mint of 
Popayan is of a different size, and stamped “16.400 M” and “lei 0.900.” 
It yields (1856) 0.525 ounce, 8914 fine, $9 67.5, and is therefore intended 
either as a piece of 5 escudos, or 10 pesos, (dollars.) The gold coins of 
New Granada, being silvery, are partible at this mint, when presented in 
quantities over 75 ounces, and will then yield an addition to the above 
valuation, at the rate of five or six cents to the doubloon, and to the piece 
of ten dollars in proportion. 

Silver—There are reveral varieties of dollars extant of Colombia and 
New Granada. 1. That which bore the head of a native princess, or 
cacique, with a crown of feathers, was base and irregular, worth about 75 
cents; it ceased to be coined in 1821. 2. The dollar of 1835-36 was of 
the usual Spanish rates, and is worth about 1074 cents, 3. The dollar of 
1839, light, and professing to be two-thirds fine, (“lei ochodineros,”) yields 
about 68 cents. We style them dollars, although they were known at 
home as pieces of 8 reals. The fourth variety is new; the only piece we 
have seen, bore the date 1857, and like the new peso or dollar of Chili, 
appears to be purposely conformed to the five-franc piece of France, both 
in weight and fineness. The results are, 0.803 ounce, 896 fine, value 
98 cents. 


VENEzUELA.—We have seen only copper coins of this division of the 
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former republic of Colombia, (centavo and half-centavo,) and they indicate 
a division, like our own, of the dollar, It'is understood that the French piece 
of five-francs is current there as a peso or dollar, which is no doubt true of 
the new silver of New Granada also. There was formerly a coinage of small 
silver pieces of low alloy at Caraccas, of no commercial interest. Gold has 
never been coined there. 


Ecvapor.—No recent pieces of the mint of Quito have been examined. 
The pieces of 4, 2, and 1 E., 183536, were 844 fine; the largest piece 
(half-doubloon) worth $7 60. The small silver coinage, 1833 to 1847, and 
probably later, was of base alloy; the piece of 2 R. (quarter dollar) being 
about 675 fine, and worth 20 cents. 


Prrv.—The political divisions of this country and the distribution of 
the coinage among various mints, perplex the study of Peruvian money 
down to the date of 1855, inclusive. The doubloons, dating from 1826 to 
1837, were of Spanish standards, and worth from $15 53 to $15 62. 
The new gold coinage will be particularized after disposing of the old 
silver series. 

The silver dollar or 8 R., of 1822 to 1841, was of full Spanish stand- 
ards, and worth 106 cents. An issue, bearing new devices, dating 185155, 
gave an average of the same value. In 1855 the standard of weight was 
materially reduced, and the specimens are so diverse that it is hard to tell 
what was intended ; for example, ranging from 0.760 to 0.772 ounce, at the 
assay 909, the values are 94 to 954 cents. In the same year the new 
style of coinage was introduced, which will be noticed presently. 

In regard tothe smaller pieces a distinction is to be observed. Those 
of the mint of Lima (the mint mark being an interlacing of the letters 
LIMA, looking like an M) were maintained at the old standards, and 
were in due proportion of value. Those of Cuzco and Arequipa, (to be 
known by C U Z. and A R E Q. in the legends,) commencing about the 
year 1835, were debased in fineness to a standard of two-thirds; by actual 
assay, 650 to 667 thousandths. Consequently, the half dollars or 4 R. are 
worth 39 cents, the quarter dollars 19.5 cents. These pieces are continually - 
occurring in mixed deposits at our mint. In 1854-55 a half dollar was 
coined at Lima of the usual fineness, but reduced in weight, and by no 
means well adjusted. One specimen weighs 0.381, another 0.402 ounce, 
at 904 fine, value 47 and 49.5 cents, 

In 1855 the coinage both of gold and silver was thoroughly reformed 
and decimalized. Instead of escudos and reals the peso is the normal de- 
nomination, and the scale of coins and the rates of coinages are remarkably 
conformed to those of the United States. The fineness formerly marked in 
quelates (carats) for the gold, and dineros and granos for the silver, is now 
expressed decimally in both cases, “9 decimos fino.” Upon this basis the 
gold piece of 20 pesos, 1.076 ounce, would be equal to our twenty dollars ; 
the peso of silver, 0.858 ounce, of the value of 105 cents; the half peso 49 
cents, Here is the same distinction between the whole dollar and the 
smaller silver that is made in our own coinage. We have had no opportu- 
nity of making assays of the coinage of 1855; the pieces which came 
under notice were specimen coins, presented to the mint cabinet, and were 
not struck at Lima; in fact, we learn, that the new system above noticed is 
not yet operative. 
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Boutvta.—The doubloons of the usual Spanish standards, 1827~'36, 
yields $15 58. The dollar, 1848, latest date noticed, averages 0.872 
ounce, 9004 fine, 106.7 cents. The half and quarter, to 1828 inclusive, 
were in proportion; but from 1830 a debasement to the two-thirds stand- 
ard makes the half dollar worth 39 cents; the quarter, 19.5 cents. No late 
dates have been seen here. 

Cu1.—The doubloons of this country from 1819 to 1840, or later, 
though of various devices, were of the usual Spanish or Mexican standards, 
and varied in value from $15 £7 to 15 66. An entirely new system of 
coinage was promulgated in 1851. 

The silver dollar of the dates 1817 to the change of coinage, was of 
the usual weight and fineness, and yields full 106 cents. In 1851, the 
coinage was thoroughly decimalized with the same standard of fineness 
(nine-tenths), but not the same standard of weight as in our country or 
in Peru. The gold piece of ten pesos, or dollars, of 1855, weighs 0.492 
ounce, is 900 fine, value $9 15.3. This, however, is only the trial of a 
single piece. It is stated that there are also pieces of five and two dollars, 
The silver peso, of 1854—56,on an average weighs 0.801 ounce, 900} 
fine, 98.2 cents. The half peso proves to be in due proportion. There are 
said to be the smaller sizes, of twenty, ten, and five cents, proportional in 
weight ; and in copper a cent and half cent. 

Brazit.—The changes in the denominations of coin are much influ- 
enced by the prevalence of paper money, as will be seen by the progressive 
elevation of the nominal value of the normal silver coins herein noticed. 
Before 1822 there was the moidore (moeda d’ouro) of 4,000 reis, weighing 
0.261 ounce, 914 fine, value $4 92. Also a half moidore in proportion. 
From 1822 to 1838, and perhaps later, there was the piece of 6,400 reis, 
weighing 0.461 ounce, 915 fine, value $8 72. Of the dates 1854~56 we 
observe a piece which bears no name or valuation on its face, weighing 
0.575 ounce, 9174 fine, $10 90.5; and a piece of half the size and 
value. 

Silver.—The piece of 960 reis, before 1837, was either a Spanish dollar 
annealed and re-stamped, or its equivalent, therefore worth 106 cents, 
There was also the 640 reis, reaching back a century or more, two-thirds 
of a dollar, now worth 70 cents, and the 320 and 160 reis in proportion. 
In 1837 a new series was commenced of 1,200, 800, 400, 200, and 100 
reis; the largest piece was equal in weight to the former piece of 960, and 
about 891 fine; value 105 cents. Another series, 7 the latest, and 
beginning (so far as noticed) with 1851, makes the largest piece 2,000 reis; 
with a half and quarter. The piece of 2,000 weighs 0.820 ounce, 918} 
fine, value $1 02.5. The new legal standards of fineness, both for gold and 
silver, are evidently eleven-twelfths, or 9163 thousandths. 

Arcentine Repustic.—No specimens of recent coinage from Buenos 
Ayres have been observed. The doubloons and dollars of the “ Provincias 
de la Plata,” dating 1831-32, were very irregular in fineness; the former 
varied in value from $14 66 to $15 50; the latter, 92 to 95.5 cents. The 
dollar of the “ Republica Argentina,” 1838-39, varied from 102 to 108 
cents; the average about 106 cents. 

Enatanp.—Gold.—The pound sterling is represented by the coin called 
the sovereign, whose legal standards are eleven-twelfths (or 916% thousandths) 
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fine, and at the rate of 4622 pieces to a pound troy; equal to 1294 grains, 
or 0.256, ounce, not making exact fractions, 

The coinage of sovereigns commenced in 1816. Before that time the 
rincipal coin was the guinea of the value of one pound and one shilling, 
21s.,) which was on the same legal basis, and which ceased to be coined 

when the exact pound piece was introduced. Although the term guineaisstill 
in familiar use there, the actual coin is seldom seen, and need not be further 
spoken of, except to say that the pieces are so much and so irregularly worn 
that they can only be taken by weight ; their average fineness being 9154. 
From 1816 to about 1351 the average fineness of sovereigns was 9154, 
with great regularity. Since that date the fineness has been more exactly 
conformed to the legal standard, and is reported by us at 9164. The 
average weight of the older pieces is 0.256 ounce, and the value $4 84.8; 
new pieces 0.2564, or 1232 grains—value $4 86.3. There are also half 
sovereigns, and some double sovereigns have been coined. 

Silver—The silver coinage was also reformed in 1816. It bears a 
subsidiary relation to the gold, being coined at a higher rate than its true 
value, in order that it may be kept in the country to secure the purpose of 
change. Instead of the shilling being worth 24.3 cents here, (as the twen- 
tieth part of a pound,) it is 23 cents for new and unworn pieces, and about 
22 cents when worn. The assay of new pieces is 924} thousandths, (the 
standard being 925 ;) the average weight of the new shilling 0.1824 ounce. 
There are also, in silver, crowns, of five shillings, half crowns, florins of two 
shillings, sixpences, or half shillings, and pieces of four pence, and three 
pence, current; besides these, (holiday money not current,) the pieces of 
two, one and a half, and one penny, coined annually in small sums. Silver 
coins of England come here in the hands of travellers and emigrants, not in 
the way of commerce. 


NetHerLanps.—Within a few years the Dutch government has taken 
the singular ground of discarding gold from coinage. The pieces of ten 
and five guilders are, of course, still to be met with ; but their average value 
declines by reason of wear, and not being sustained by fresh issues. The 
ten guilders may now be put down at the weight of 0.215 ounce, 899 fine, - 
value $3 99. 

In silver the guilder before 1841 was 0.346 ounce, 896 fine, value 42.2 
cents. Pieces of three guilders and half guilder were of the same rates. 
The small pieces of 25 centimes and 10 cents (quarter and tenth guilder) 
were only 569 fine, but proportionally heavy, and of full value. There was 
an entire change of standards in 1841. A piece of 24 guilders was issued, 
weighing 0.804 ounce, 944 fine, (the standard being 945,) and value $1 03.5. 
The guilder, in proportion, 41.4 cents—a reduction upon the old rate. 


Beterum.—By the law of 1832 the standards and denominations were 
conformed to those of France, but for some years the actual average fine- 
ness both of gold and silver was as low as 895. More recently the gold 
has been 899; but the new piece of 25 francs weighs 0.254 ounce, value 
$4 72, which is a little below proportion as compared with the 20 france 
piece, which averaged $3 83. New five franc pieces, silver, are 0.803 
ounces, 897 fine, value 98 cents. 

France.—New coins average 899} fine, with 0.2074 ounce for the 20 
franc piece, and value $3 86. (It is convenient to remember that this coin 
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is worth just one dollar less than the British sovereign.) The other sizes 
are 40, 10, and 5 francs; the latter lately introduced. On a general 
average the 20 franc is worth $3 84.5. 

Silver.—The older pieces averaged a little over the standard fineness of 
900; new pieces do not average higher than 898}. The five franc piece 
generally is of the weight 0.803 ounces, and value 98 cents. The smaller 
pieces of two francs, one franc, half and quarter franc, are of the same 


fineness, and proportional and actual value, except as they may have suffered 
from wear. 


Srarn.—The last date that we have noticed of the long-continued doub- 
loon series of Peninsular coinage was 1824. The half doubloon of that 
year weighed 0.433 ounce, 865 fine, value $7 75. The new gold coin is 
a piece of 100 reals, weighing 0.268 ounce, 896 fine, $4 96.3. 

Silver—tThe principal coin (not the largest) seems to be the piece of 
four reals, or pistareen, which before 1837 was of the weight 0.189, fineness 
810, value 20.7 cents. The standards have been lately changed, and the 
new pistareen weighs 0.166 ounce, fineness 899, value 20.3 cents. There 
is also a large piece of 20 reals, (dollar,) worth 101.5 cents; and pieces of 
10, 4, 2, and 1 real in proportion. 


Portueat.—Coins of this country are rarely seen here. The gold 
coroa or crown of 1838, the latest date observed, weighed 0.308 ounce, 
912 fine, $5 81.3; the Kalf crown in proportion. The silver crown of 
1,000 reis, same date, weighed 0.950 ounce, 912 fine, $1 18. Pieces of 500, 
200, and 100 reis were in proportion. 


GrrMany.—The German coinage appears multifarious and confused, 
on account of the many separate governments, the diverse systems of 
moneys, and the repeated changes of standards. They are now, however, 
reducible to two general classes, one of which chiefly pertains to the 
northern, the other to the southern states. In the north,including Prussia, 
the gold coins are the ten and five thaler pieces, the former weighing 0.427 
ounce ; but they are not all of the same fineness, those of Prussia being 
about 903, making in value $8; those of Brunswick and Hanover about 
895, making in value $7 90. The ducat of southern Germany is coined 
at the old imperial rates; weight 0.112 ounce, fineness 986, value $2 28.3. 

The silver coin in the north is the thaler series; new thalers weigh 
0.716 ounce, 750 fine, value 73 cents. Their general average value is 72 
cents. In the south the gulden or florin is the normal coin, weighing | 
0.340 ounce, 900 fine, value 41.7 cents. Both the thaler and gulden are 
so far harmonized by the last money convention, that a large coin is 
issued by all the states, which is equally a double thaler and a piece of 
34 gulden; its weight 1.192 ounce, fine 900, value $1 46. There are 
also a half gulden and divisions of the thaler; the latter of low alloy, but 
in proportion as to value. The crown dollar (kromen thaler) series, formerly 
maintained in Bavaria, Baden, and Wurtemberg, weighed 0.946 ounce, 
875 fine, value $1 12.6. Pieces marked “zehn (or x) eine feine mark,” 
(the former convention dollar,) were equivalent to those still coined in 
Austria; which see. The Bremen piece of 36 grote is of the value 37.5 
cents. 


Denmark, Swepen, AND Norway.—The specie rix dollars of these 
countrie$ are nearly the same in value, though diverse as to standards. 
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The “ 2 rigsdaler” coin of Denmark, and the “ rigsdaler species” of Nor- 
way are of the weight 0.927 ounce, fine 877, value $1 10.7. The Swe- 
dish rix dollar, formerly of the same rates, of latter years has been at the 
weight of 1.092 ounce, fine 750, value $1 11.4. The Danish ten thaler 
piece is of the same weight, fineness, and value as that of Brunswick, (see 
Germany,) and the Swedish ducat weighs 0.111 ounce, 975 fine, value $2 
26.7. No gold is coined in Norway. 

SwitzeRLanp.—The new “2 franc” of Helvetia” is equivalent to the 
two franc piece of France; weight 0.323 ounce, fine 899, value 39.5 cents. 


Trautran Srates.—Lomparpy and Venice.—(See Austria.) 


Sarpinra.—The system of coinage is the same as in France; which 
see. The lira is equivalent to the franc. 


Tuscaxny.—The gold coin is the zecchino, or sequin, of ducat weight, 
and professedly of absolutely fine gold. The actual results are, 0.112 
ounce, 999 fine, value $2 30. The silver florin, or fiorino, (subdivided into 
100 quattrini,) weighs 0.220 ounce, 925 fine, value 27.7 cents, There 
is a larger piece of four florins, called the Jeopoldone ; also a half and 
quarter florin; all in due proportion of value. 


Rome.—The new 24 scudi, (gold weighs 0.140 ounce, 900 fine, value 
$2 60.) There are also pieces of 5 and 10 scudi. The silver scudo 
weighs 0.864 ounce, 900 fine, value $1 06. It is divided into 100 bajochi. 
The decimal system was adopted in 1835. 


Napies.—Gold appears to be rarely coined in the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies ; and the silver coinage is awkwardly adapted to the imaginary 
ducat of account, which perhaps by this time has fallen into disuse; and 
if not, should be estimated at about 83 cents. The principal silver coin is 
the scudo, or 120 grani, weighing 0.884 ounce, 830 fine, value $1. A 
new scudo gives the figures 0.887 ounce, 833 fine, value $1 00.5. 


Austria AnD Lomsarpy.—The coins of these two branches of the 
same empire, though very diverse as to standards and denominations, are 
still brought into an exact relation as to value, Thus, in gold, the ducat 
weighs 0.112 ounce, 986 fine, value $2 28; and the souverain weighs 
0.363 ounce, 900 fine, value $6 77; intended to be equal to three ducats 
There are, also, the half souverain and the double and quadruple ducat. 

In silver, the former convention rix dollar of Germany, “ten to the 
“fine mark,” is still used in Austria; its weight 0.902 ounce, fine 833, value 
$1 02.5. Its half is the Austrian florin. The zwanziger, or piece of 20 
kreutzers, is one-sixth of the rix dollar, weight 0.215 ounce, fine 582, value 
17 cents. There are smaller pieces, of base alloy. The scudo of Lom- 
bardy is the equivalent of the rix dollar; weight 0.836 ounce, 902 fine, 
value $1 02.7. The lira, one-sixth of the scudo, is of the same fineness. 
It is interchangeable with the 20 kreutzer piece. 


Russ1a.—The new five-rouble piece (gold) is of the weight 0.210 ounce, 
916 fine, value $3 97.6. There are pieces of three roubles, in proportion. 

The silver rouble (subdivided into 100 copecks) weighs 0.667 ounce, 
875 fine, value 79.4 cents. There are half and quarter roubles, and smaller 
divisions ; and a large Russian-Polish piece, of ten zlotych, equal to one 
and a half roubles, or $1 19. 
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Turxey.—The gold piece of 100 piastres, since 1845, is of the weight 
0.231 ounce, 915 fine, value $4 37.4; the piece of piastres in proportion. 

The silver coins, beginning with the same date, are about 830 fine; 
older pieces are of base alloy and a somewhat confused medley of denom- 
inations. The new piastre weighs 38} thousandths of an ounce, and is 
worth 4.38 cents; there are larger pieces of 2, 5, 10, and 20 piastres ; the 
latter worth 87.5. 

Greece.—The 20 drachm piece weighs 0.185 ounce, 900 fine, value 
$3.45. The 5 drachm, 0.719 ounce, 900 fine, 88 cents. Smaller pieces 
in due proportion. 

Ausrratia.—The sovereign or pound sterling of the mint at Sydney, 
1855, weighs 0.256 ounce, fine 9164, value $4 85. By a singular liber- 
ality, the “one pound” piece of the “ government assay office, Adelaide,” 
was issued at the stamped rates of “5 dwt., 15 grains” in weight, and “ 22 
carats” fine. The weight of one specimen received, holds out 0.281 ounce, 
and assunting the fineness as correct, the value is $5 32; a large advance 
upon the true pound sterling. This was in 1852,since which time the error 
has been corrected. 

East Inpres anp Japan.—The multitude of rupees of Hindostan, 
more diverse in appearance than in actual value, appears to have given way 
to the Anglo-Indian coinage bearing the head of the British sovereign. The 
uniform system of coinage began in 1835. The gold mohur, of fifteen 
rupees, weighs 0.374 ounce, 916 fine, value $7 08. 

The silver rupee, same weight and fineness, is of the value of 46.6 
cents. There are also half and quarter rupees, in proportion of value. 
The rectangular silver coin of Japan called itzebu, weighs 0.279 ounce, 
991 fine, value 37.5 cents. There is a gold coin called copang, a large, 
thin, oval plate, whose value cannot be satisfactorily stated; the specimen in 
the mint cabinet is worth about $6 50. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your faithful servant, 
James Ross Snowpen, Director of the Mint. 


Hon. Howe. Coss, Secretary of the Treasury. 


Nore.—If it is desired to convert thousandths of an ounce into grains, 
take the half, and deduct four per cent. of the half. To convert grains 


into thousandths of an ounce, add one twenty-fourth and double the sum. 
J. R. 8. 


Jewelry Manufacture.—The manufacture of gold and silver was commenced in 
Providence, R. I., more than a century ago, and from very small beginnings has 
grown up to rival in magnitude and extent that of any other place in the country; 
the value of its annual products being not much short of three million dollars. | By the 
recent contraction of business, nearly twelve hundred and ninety-five workmen em- 
ployed in this business have been thrown out of employment, while of the three hun- 
dred that remain, many are apprentices, whilst the others are working on short time 
and at a reduced rate of compensation. ; 
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BANKING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BANKS AND BANKING, 
FEBRUARY, 1858. 


The following report was submitted to the Senate, February 3, by the 
Committee on Banks and Banking :— 


The Joint Standing Committee on Banks and Banking, to whom was 
committed so much of the Address of the Governor as relates to banks 
and a paper currency, have considered the same, and report:—The Gover- 
nor, in that portion of his Address which has been referred to the commit- 
tee, has directed the attention of the Legislature to the currency of the 
State, consisting of bank notes. The particular defects of this currency to 
which our attention is directed as stated in the Governor’s Address, are 
that— 

“As it increases in quantity, its standard depreciates in value; it stimulates an 
unsafe competition in all industrial pursuits, and, by an inflation of prices, it deprives 
the American manufacturer of every advantage to be derived from a tariff incident- 
ally protective, because the foreign manufacturer is enabled to pay our duties, and still 
sell his goods here at higher prices than in the home market, which are in turn to be 
paid for in exports of gold and silver. 

“Debts contracted in an inflated currency must be paid in a period of contraction 
in one of far higher values. Excessive issues of paper money expel the precious met- 
als from ordinary circulation, and make the redemption of bills, in specie, upon which 
theory alone they are issued, impracticable, if not impossible.” 


In reference to the recent financial crisis, the Governor says with great 
truth, that— 


“ The financial difficulties, which disturb all industrial pursuits, cannot justly be 
charged to paper circulation alone. Different causes operating through a period of 
years, have contributed to the result. Extravagant estimates of the wealth and wants 
of the country have led to enterprises, in which credit has been overstrained, until 
prostration and paralysis have ensued. It cannot, however, be doubted that bank 
credits have contributed to the extension and the revulsion of trade, some charging the 
result to an expansion and others to a sudden and unjustifiable contraction of banking 
accommodations. Both parties are justified in their conclusions. Sudden contractions 
have precipitated difficulties that originated in undue expansions. It is impossible to 
separate the expansive from the contracting properties of a paper currency. At the 
moment when it passes the point which attends and facilitates healthy trade, it is sub- 
ject to a single and immutable law, expanding when it should contract, and contracting 
when it should expand.” 


The remedies recommended by the Governor for these evils of our cur- 
rency, are in accordance with the wise policy which should be found in the 
history of all civilized nations ;—that, as a country grows richer, it should 
constantly provide a more and more substantial basis for any paper cur- 
rency that it may have been considered expedient to tolerate at an earlier 
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time, and under different circumstances, until the paper can be wholly with- 
drawn from circulation, and the currency of the country thus become a firm 
foundation for the fabric of private credit, which the people, with their un- 
restricted energy and enterprise, may deem it for their interest to construct. 
The intervention of credit may supply the difference between the business 
capital of the American people and their business capacity, as far as safety 
will allow; but there can be no safety in credit based on a currency of paper 
money that is constantly fluctuating in quantity and in value with every 
change that occurs in the commercial world. 

All the eminent statesmen of the country have evidently considered our 
present extended system of paper currency as one which was only to be toler- 
ated fora time, and that we should at some early period go back by general 
consent to the constitutional currency of the nation, at least for general use 
among the people. Mr. Webster, for instance, said in a speech, delivered 
by him more than a quarter of a century ago :—“ Of ali the contrivances for 
cheating mankind, none has been more effectual than that which deludes 
them with paper money. Thisis the most effectual of all inventions to fer- 
tilize the rich man’s field with the sweat of the poor man’s brow.” And on 
another occasion he said:—“ My proposition would be, that banks should 
be restrained from issuing, for circulation, bills or notes under a given sum, 
say ten or twenty dollars; this would diminish the circulation and conse- 
quently the profits of the banks. But it is of less importance to make 
banks highly profitable institutions to the stockholders, than that they 
should be safe to the community.” 

The Governor, in his address, does not recommend any interference with 
the system of commercial credits, or with the general business or action of 
our banking institutions; but in regard to the currency, he recommends to 
the Legislature to institute “ such reforms as would afford the largest credit 
compatible with public security.” What those reforms should be at this 
time, in the opinion of the Governor, are indicated with distinctness in the 
following extract from his address :— 


“ A currency which should provide specie for ordinary transactions, as in payment 
of wages, and notes of larger denominations for commercial purposes, supported by a 
liberal specie basis, and convertible at any moment into specie, would be convenient 
and safe. 

‘T recommend that you consider the expediency of suppressing the circulation 
within the State of notes of the denomination of five dollars and less sums. Such 
legislation would infuse into the circulating medium of the State a larger proportion of 
gold and silver. It is estimated that the amount in circulation in the United States, in 
the form of bills of five dollars and less sums, is nearly fifty million dollars. So far as 
the character of the circulation is returned in the several States, it appears that about 
nineteen per centum of bank circulation is in bills of less value than five dollars. The 
same proportion for the aggregate circulation would be about forty million dollars, and 
bills of the denomination of five dollars added thereto, would equal the estimate 
stated. 

“ The substitution of this amount of gold and silver in small sums for use in ordi- 
nary business transactions, instead of paper money to the same extent, would confer a 
lasting benefit. 

“ Gradually applied, first to bills of less than five dollars, and in a period of three 
or five years, to bills of the denominations of five and ten dollars, the change would 
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not injuriously affect any interest. The supply of coin jin the country is abundantly 
sufficient.” 


Specie is now accumulating in the commercial cities on the seaboard ; 
the silver coins of the country are so plentiful that banks refuse to receive 
them on deposit except in small sums, and they have been sold at a dis- 
count; vast amounts of money lie idle in the hands of capitalists seeking 
investment ; and the rate of interest for undoubted paper has fallen even be- 
low the legal rate. These facts, instead of affording evidences of prosperity, 
are indications of the contraction of the currency, of confidence impaired, 
of enterprise dormant, and of labor unemployed. These facts indicate, too, 
that this is the proper time for those reforms of the currency, which are 
recommended by the Governor; and that they can be made now without 
inconvenience to the banks or to the people. It becomes, therefore, the 
duty of this Legislature to commence reforms, that will strengthen the cur- 
rency, and establish returning prosperity and wealth on a firmer basis than 
has before existed; and this the Legislature can do by the enactment of 
laws that will require a portion at least of the specie, now accumulated in 
the banks on the seaboard, to be circulated among the people in the 
place of bank notes, and to be kept in the country for the benefit of our 
own people instead of being exported for the benefit of foreign industry, as 
it must be if we take no measures to prevent it. The causes of the recent 
pressure, and of the present prostration of trade, are to be found in our ex- 
cessive importations ;—in our readiness to incur debts abroad, which have 
called for the constant export of coin ;—in a general spirit of speculation, 
which has extended to property of almost every kind, under a system of 
extended credits ;—and in our habits of extravagance; all of which have 
been more or Jess stimulated by a redundant and fluctuating currency. 

During and since the recent financial revulsion which has prostrated 
the credit of business establishments that were deemed to be of the strong- 
est character and deserving of unlimited confidence, the action of the bank- 
ing institutions of the Commonwealth has furnished the most gratifying 
evidence of their substantial security, and must satisfy every one that in this 
respect they are entitled to the confidence of the public. Circumstances 
without the sphere of their control, at the time, obliged them on the 14th 
of October to follow the example of the banks of the commercial metropo- 
lis of the country, in temporarily suspending specie payments ;——it is grati- 
fying to perceive that they were prepared on the 12th of December, less ° 
than two months afterward, to follow the banks of New. York, without any 
hesitation or delay, in the resumption of specie payments, and this without 
essential loss or injury of their ability or means of usefulness to the commerce 
and trade of the community. 

It appears from official returns, that, within the space of sixty days 
from the 5th of September, the banks in Massachusetts reduced their 
liabilities by paying ten millions of their circulation and deposits, and re- 
ducing their loans to about the same extent. When we consider that 
nearly our whole currency, except the coins of smaller denominations than 
one dollar, consists of bank notes, it is appalling to reflect on the prolonged 
misery and suffering—the protracted paralysis of commercial and manu- 
facturing industry,—that would have ensued, if the banks had been over- 
whelmed. Your Committee refer with satisfaction to the ability and 
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strength evinced by them in passing through this most severe ordeal. At 
the same time, they do not lose sight of the effect on the community. 

The sudden collection of ten millions of loan, the payment of which 
gave strength to the banks, and enabled them to pass through the crisis 
with such success, and withdrawing ten millions of circulation and deposit, 
was the cause of the wide-spread ruin of private credit and prosperity that 
has been witnessed, and of the ruinous failures of individuals and corpora- 
tions, which have reduced many from affluence to poverty, and, suspending 
the usual employments of labor, have doomed thousands of our most in- 
dustrious and most useful fellow-citizens to meet the rigor of the inclement 
season, without the means of obtaining support from their accustomed 
occupations. 

The danger to our banking institutions is now past, and they remain 
as stable and strong as they have ever been; buta generation at least must 
pass away before the distress and misery, caused by the ruin of so many 
of the most esteemed, energetic, enterprising, and industrious, will be for- 
gotten. Those who commence a new career of enterprise, stimulated by 
the active engagements of prosperous business, may, in their excitement, 
cease to remember the recent convulsion ; but the people, who have been 
deprived of employment and are suffering from their losses, demand from 
this Legislature some reform, some remedy,—in accordance with the Gov- 
ernor’s recommendation,—-to prevent the recurrence of a similar calamity. 
There is little consolation to them in the knowledge that the banks have 
gone through this crisis without an interruption of their usual business, 
and with so little loss that their dividends of profits will scarcely be dimin- 
ished. By many, the history of their own losses, as the Governor has re- 
marked, will be made a family tradition, and if the Legislature should fail 
to make such judicious reforms as the occasion demands, in the present 
system of banking and currency, other and more sweeping changes may 
be sought elsewhere. 

In the address of the Governor, he directs the attention of the Legisla- 
ture, not to the remarkable success of the banks and the small amount. of 
their losses during the financial crisis, but to the suffering and distress 
which are left upon the records of intelligent enterprise, and patient industry, 
and honest Jabor throughout the country. Lle refers to the crisis as one 
of the “periodical financial revulsions, which strike down alike the inde- 
pendence of industry and the dignity of affluence, and destroy private and 
public confidence and character.” 

The nature and uses of money or currency are now generally so well 
understood, that, if the question submitted to this Committee was on the 
original selection of the currency that would be the safest and the most 
useful to the community, there would be little diversity of opinion with 
regard to the inexpediency of selecting such a currency as we now possess ; 
consisting, as it does, of the notes of one hundred and seventy-three banks, 
scattered over the whole surface of the State, conducted solely with 
reference to the largest amount or profit that can be obtained for their 
stockholders, 

The principal uses of money or currency are two: First, as a medium 
of exchange in the constant transfers of property by purchase and sale: 
Second, as a measure of value of property subject to purchase and sale, 
and of all debts and contracts expressing value. 
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Many of those who are engaged in active business are disposed to con- 
sider the subject of currency or money solely in reference to its uses as a 
medium of exchange, as it affects their purchases and sales, and the pay- 
ment of their debts; and they fail to comprehend why one kind of money 
is not as good as another, so long as the payment of it will discharge a 
debt. The more unsound and fluctuating a currency is, the oftener do 
periods occur when merchandise can be sold at high prices, and other 
periods when merchandise can be purchased at much below the average 
cost of its production and manufacture. Regardless of the laws by which 
such fluctuations are controlled, many pass their lives in watching for these 
opportunities to purchase cheaply and to sell at high prices; and they go on 
prosperously, accumulating gains from year to year, till afinancial crisis like 
the recent one comes to pass. Then their accumulated gains disappear,— 
how they cannot tell,—but they find themselves suddenly unable to pay 
their debts, bankrupt and ruined. Many such cases must be familiar to 
every one. It is generally useless to reason with such men in their pros- 
perity on the advantages of a sound currency, or of a currency of the 
precious metals, over paper money. They count their gains and are satis- 
fied, until the bitter experience of a financial crisis teaches them wisdom. 

The second use of money, as a measure of value, is of far greater im- 
portance to the community, and should control legislation in regard to the 
eurrency. In this view of it, money will be considered, not as a medium 
of exchange only, but asa just standard of value, operating with equal 
justice to the creditor and to the debtor—to the purchaser and to the seller, 
—to the honest farmer, mechanic and laborer, as well as to the experienced 
banker and skilful trader and merchant. In this view of it, the question 
affects the business of every man; it affects the import and export of 
merchandise, the revenue of the country, and the value of all property in 
the country ; and in this view, also, it affects the morals and character of 
the community. 

It would seem unnecessary to attempt to prove that our currency of 
bank notes is constantly varying in quantity and in value toa great extent, 
or that a depreciation of currency is one of the greatest of national evils. 
It is true that every individual has the remedy in his own hands, by de- 
manding gold and silver in payment; but experience shows that this 
right will not be exercised. The merchants, shop-keepers, and smaller 
dealers, will always deem it more for their interest to raise the price of their 
goods, than to turn away a customer who offers them payment in currency 
which will be received in turn from them by those to whom they are in- 
debted. _ 

It would be difficult to find an instance, in the records of finance and 
banking, of a reduction of currency so rapid and so extensive as has been 
exhibited in the United States in the past year; and few examples have 
occurred of commercial distress so general and so severe. The great and 
moving cause of the paralysis of our commercial and manufacturing in- 
dustry was the sudden reduction of the amount of bank currency, con- 
sisting of bank notes in circulation and of bank deposits. The recent 
revulsion may be ascribed in part to the expansion of private credit, ex- 
tended into speculations of every kind and in every direction. But the 
Committee believe, that the moving cause of this expansion of private 
credit and speculation was, in a great measure, the expansion on the part 
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of the banks; and that the sudden and rapid contraction of the banks has 
produced the financial crisis, the effects of which will extend throughout 
the commercial world. 

On examining the. records of former financial crises, it will be found 
that like causes have produced Jike effects at all times and in all countries, 
The following passage is extracted from an article on the commercial crisis 
of 1819, published in Niles’s, “ Register” in February, 1823 :— 


“The circulation of Bank of England notes had been reduced in the six months 
ending January 1, 1819, upwards of three millions ; and so great was the scarcity o 
money in January and February, that the best bills could not be discounted by the 
London bankers. It is stated by Samuel Gurney, a bill-broker, on the 9th of March, 
that ‘several times lately there was not a banking-house in London that would part 
with £10,000 till the following day.’ 

“We will now look at the state of things on the Continent. .... The gold and 
silver transmitted to Austria and Russia, in that year [1818], is stated at twenty mil- 
lions sterling. .. . . The effect of this drain of specie was first felt at Paris, by the 
Bank of France ; the specie in its vaults was reduced, in three months, from one 
hundred and seventeen millions of francs to thirty-four millions; in consequence of 
which it suddenly and violently reduced its discounts. The shock was tremendous. 
In the words of John Irving, Esq., ‘the panic of Paris spread with instant and rapid 
effect to Amsterdam, to Hamburg, to Frankfort, to Leipsic, to Vienna, and every 
other commercial place in the north of Germany.—Interest rose to nine and ten per 
cent.’ 

“The paper system of England . . . had communicated an artificial inflation to 
all commercial property. Speculators had been enabled to control the prices of all 
the staple commodities, and had run them up to unnatural prices, thereby exciting 
over-production and over-trading. A few months of violent and continental pressure, 
acting simultaneously in the cities of Paris, Amsterdam, and London, were sufficient 
to prostrate the fabric of speculation. Numerous failures, and to an immense amount, 
destroyed confidence and paralyzed trade The result was a reductior of the 
value of personal property, produce, manufactures, and shipping, which has been esti- 
mated by intelligent merchants in England at forty per cent. on the average. The 
reduction in value was universal. Every merchant, in every part of the world, holding 
ships or merchandise, found their value sink in his hands, in a greater or less degree, 
not varying materially from the ratio I have mentioned.” 


The advocates of a mixed currency, consisting of bank notes redeem- 
able on demand in specie, have said that the evils portrayed in the fore- 
going account were the consequences of the efforts to restore the value of 
an irredeemable paper currency ; therefore, they argue, such results can be 
cited only as objections to an inconvertible paper money. It will be found, 
however, on further examination, that this is a mistake; and that the effects 
of the next great monetary crisis, the troubles of which began in the latter 
part of the year 1825, some years after the resumption of specie payments, 
were of precisely the same character. 

After the Act of Parliament in 1823, authorizing the banks to continue 
the circulation of notes below five pounds, the country banks inundated 
the currency with an immense amount of small notes. Mr. Horne Tooke, 
a celebrated writer on finance, in a treatise which he published in 1826, 
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estimated at nearly fifty per cent. the additions made at that time to the 
eurrency of Great Britain. These notes were redeemable in specie on de- 
mand, and were therefore always at par as compared with specie. That 
this did not prevent them from depreciating the currency, was shown by 
the general rise in the prices of property of every kind, and the apparent, 
but illusive, prosperity of all branches of trade and industry. The impor- 
tations of the products of foreign labor increased immensely, and, conse- 
quently, the revenue from duties on imported goods. “ Landlords, farmers, 
bankers, merchants, ship-owners, and tradesmen, all joined in the universal 
exultation at the failure of the attempt to suppress small notes. They 
were not long in persuading themselves and each other, that the sun of 
national prosperity was now risen, never to decline, never to’ be eclipsed 
again; at the next session of Parliament, in 1824, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer alluded exultingly to the great rise of prices, the increased 
revenue, and the matchless prosperity of the realm, as the result of the 
wisdom of the ministry in permitting the continued circulation of small 
notes.” 

This apparent prosperity could not long continue. Towards the autumn 
of 1825, strong symptoms of the approaching catastrophe were manifested 
in the extravagant prices of many articles of common consumption, the 
enormous quantity of imported goods, and the large amounts of coin exported. 
Under these circumstances, with a circulation of paper money convertible 
into specie on demand, the depreciation of the currency went on, and 
the high prices it occasioned vould not be sustained. The demand for 
specie continued to increase; the banks soon became alarmed ; and in 
December, 1825, the panic commenced, and spread through the whole 
country. Great Britain and Ireland became one scene of confusion, dismay, 
and bankruptcy, which soon spread through the commercial world. More 
than one hundred of the country banks failed, and countless numbers of 
merchants, manufacturers, and traders of every kind, became bankrupt. 

It will be seen from this account, compiled from the records of the finan- 
cial troubles of 1825, that the only essential difference, when the paper 
money is convertible into specie on demand, is, that the effects of a depreci-. 
ation of the currency are more rapid and violent ;—that the different stages, 
from the high prices and the illusive prosperity of the inflation, to the de- 
cline of prices and the real distress from the contraction of the currency, 
that must necessarily follow, oceur within a smaller space of time than when 
the paper money is inconvertible. An act was afterwards passed by Par- 
liament to abolish all bank notes in England of a smaller denomination 
than five pounds, equal to nearly twenty-five dollars of the money of the 
United States; and this act is still continued in force. Theonly important 
change in the currency laws of Great Britain since that time is the act to 
limit the control of the banks over the currency of the country. It confines 
the amount of notes which the Bank of England may issue, on an equal 
amount of government stocks, to fourteen millions sterling. For every note 
issued beyond that sum, the Bank must hold an equal amount of the precious 
metals, pound for pound; it has, therefore, no interest in extending the is- 
sue of notes beyond the fourteen millions, as it must keep an amount in 
bullion or coin equivalent to such excess. 

It is true, that when the precious metals are alone used for currency, a 
depreciation of the currency may also occur, from a great addition to the 
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quantity in circulation ; but when the precious metals are alone used for 
currency, the additions to the amount in circulation are gradual, and the 
effects will be gradual, spreading over a period of many years, because such 
additions are derived from industry, and cannot be made suddenly; and, 
the use of the precious metals for money being general throughout the civ- 
ilized world, an excessive accumulation in one country is gradually diffused. 
But the use of paper money for currency is local, and the depreciations pro- 
duced by additions of it to the circulation are always rapid, and violent in 
their consequences ; and they are sure to recur again and again, almost as 
soon as they are remedied. 

Gold and silver are the only real money recognized by the universal con- 
sent of the civilized world ; and the laws of trade or commerce distribute 
these precious metals, giving to every community a fair proportion accord- 
ing to its wealth and industry. The prices of all commodities and of prop- 
erty of every kind are regulated by the supply of money, and accommodate 
themselves to it; in other words, when the supply of money is increased, a 
general rise takes place in the prices of property, and if the supply of money 
is diminished there is a general decline of prices. If an unusual quantity 
of money exists in any particular community or country, it is soon diffused 
and distributed by the merchants, who are always on the watch to send 
merchandise for sale to that country where they can obtain for it the most 
money,—that is to say, the largest quantity of the precious metals;—in 
other words, to the country where merchandise sells at high prices. They 
send their money to those countries where the largest quantity of merchan- 
dise can be obtained for the smallest amount of money,—that is, to the 
countries where merchandise is cheap. It follows, then, that, if prices are 
high in the United States, merchandise will be imported, and the money 
received in payment for it will be taken out of the country; and if prices 
are low, money will be brought into the country to buy merchandise. 
Any addition to the currency ormoney of a country, whether it be in the 
form of bank notes or in coin, causes a rise of prices, which will stim- 
ulate the import of merchandise until the amount of the addition has been 
taken away in gold or silver, so that the quantity of money may be again 
reduced in accordance to the common standard of the quantity of money in 
the commercial world. The value of paper money is local, and therefore 
is never exported. 

The prices of commodities and property of all kinds, and the extent of 
business, are always influenced by the amount of money in circulation. If 
the currency consist of real money, the increased quantity and the rise of 
prices are indications of an increased prosperity. The currency expands 
because the profitable employment of the people increases the amount of 
money in circulation, and diffuses it among the industrious and the enter- 
prising. Such an increase of money; and of ability to purchase, is not arti- 
ficial. It encourages and strengthens all branches of industry ; and, when- 
ever this effect becomes excessive, it will cause an export of specie, that 
will gradually contract the currency by diminishing the amount in cireu- 
lation, and thereby reduce prices and business to just, natural, and whole- 
some limits. The increase of paper money, on the other hand, depends in 
a great measure on the caprice or the interest of those who issue it. It 
stimulates business, and produces sudden and artificial enhancement of 
prices, because the quantity of it is not controlled by any general principles, 
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or laws; it must from its very nature be frequently fluctuating in amount, 
and the changes must be comparatively abrupt and excessive. 

The national government has established the system or policy of a low 
tariff of duties on foreign imports, with a currency consisting wholly of the 
precious metals, The different State governments have no control over the 
tariff of duties ; but they have generally exercised the power of creating a 
currency of paper money, by chartering nearly fifteen hundred banks with 
authority to issue notes to circulate as money, practically to an unlimited 
extent. The tariff and the currency are kindred subjects, which act and 
react upon each other ; and no financial system in any country can be suc- 
cessful, which does not combine them and cause them to work in harmony. 

A low tariff with an expanded currency of paper money increases the 
cost of mannfacturing, and exposes the manufacturers to an unequal compe- 
tition with the products of foreign labor under a more restricted and sounder 
currency. An excessive paper currency is at all times unsound and unsafe ; 
and, in connection with a low tariff of duties, it is exceedingly detrimental 
to the success of our manufacturing and producing classes. It is at war 
with our varied industrial pursuits and vocations ; it opposes their prosper- 
ity by generating fictitious values of property; and, in despite of the skill 
and application so creditable to our manufacturers, it secures the advantage, 
a in our own markets, to much of the competing labor and products of 

rope. 

In time of peace and uninterrupted commerce, the benefits of the high 
prices arising from an expanded paper currency, cannot be secured to the 
industry of our own community without the protection of a high tariff of 
duties ; and as such a tariff cannot now be had, it is obviously for the inter- 
est of New England, with so large a proportion of her population dependent 
on industrial and manufacturing pursuits, that the currency should be regu- 
lated by restricting it, so as to bring it nearer in value to the currencies of 
those countries which are now our great competitors for the supply of 
what is consumed by our own people. 

What do we gain by the additions to the currency in the form of bank 
notes, when California is furnishing an ample supply of the precious metals . 
for currency, if the country will make use of it? Why should the people 
of New England encourage the use of bank notes for currency, and force 

‘the precious metals to be sent abroad, to be exchanged for foreign merchan- 
dise, at the very time when they need protection for their free labor engaged 
in manufacturing employments, against the immense imports of the products 
of foreign labor received in exchange for the exports of cotton, tobacco and 
breadstuffs produced by the servile labor of more genial climates and more 
fertile soils? The Southern argument against protection, that, if we can 
import at lower prices than we can manufacture it is more profitable to im- 
port, and to apply the manufacturing labor now employed in New England 
to some other work, should have little weight in Massachusetts, where a 
comparatively sterile soil and rigorous climate render manufacturing almost 
the only resource for the employment of our increasing population. 

Considering the subject of the currency as legislators, we may ask how 
the public is benefited by the use of bank notes for money. It is easy to 
see how the banks profit by it; but what do the people gain by the use of 
bank noies instead of the constitutional currency, coin. An equal amount 
of the precious metals is sent abroad to make room in the currency of the 
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country for these bank notes. Gold and silver, which constitute a sound 
and substantial currency, and are actual wealth, are thus exchanged for the 
bank notes, which possess no intrinsic value and are constantly fluctuating 
in amount, while their conventional value is liable to cease at any moment. 

Reference has been made to the financial revulsions in England because 
the effects there are on a larger scale, and their history has been recorded 
and preserved. In our own country it has been more difficult to preserve 
such precise records on account of the difficulty of obtaining accurate data, 
and because the great expansion of our banking system and the general use 
of bank notes for currency are of more recent origin. It is true that the 
use of paper money for currency dates back to the earliest period of our in- 
dependence as a nation; but it was at first on a comparatively limited 
scale, and few persons are aware of its gradual but enormous expansion 
within the last forty years. i 

The revival of commerce and trade after the close of the Revolutionary 
war, which exhausted the resources of the country, demanded some substi- 
tute for the time, for coined money as a medium of traffic. A national 
bank, chartered with power to issue notes, for circulation as money, and 
purporting to be redeemable on demand in specie, suggested that mode to 
the different State governments; and banks were soon organized in various 
parts of the country, under charters from the State Legislatures. They 
were few, however, in number. The first bank established in this State was 
the “ Massachusetts Bank” of Boston, in 1784. It was the second char- 
tered bank established in the United States. Itis still in existence, and it 
has always furnished an example of sound and prudent banking. The next 
bank established in Massachusetts was the “ Union Bank” of Boston, in 
1792 ; and others were soon after established in Salem, Newburyport, and 
Marblehead. It appears by the official returns of June, 1803, that there 
were then butseven banks in Massachusetts, two of them only in Boston; 
and the aggregate capital of these seven banks was $2,225,262. 

Soon after this period numerous banks were incorporated, both in Mas- 
sachusetts and in the adjoining States; and the condition of the currency in 
consequence of the large amount of their notes in circulation began to be a 
subject of general complaint. It had been discovered that a bank could 
be made profitable in proportion to the difficulty of access to it for demand- 
ing specie for its notes; consequently distant and inaccessible banks became 
a matter of speculation, as they are now in some of the Western States of 
the Union. The distant parts of Maine and New Hampshire were then 
the favorite localities. The evils of the currency increased to such an extent 
that, in the autumn of 1808, the merchants and dealers engaged in the 
country trade at Boston, on whom the burden of this depreciated currency 
bore most heavily, formed an association for the purpose of sending notes 
back and demanding specie for them, “Thissoon brought the currency to 
a crisis, The Farmers’ Exchange Bank suddenly failed, under the most 
alarming circumstances ; the shock upon the public was tremendous. The 
Berkshire Bank soon followed. The discovery that banks could fail affected 
the credit of all; and, in the course of the year 1809, the greater part of 
the country banks in Massachusetts, Maine and New Hampshire, having 
any considerable amount of bills in circulation, stopped payment. Some of 
them revived, buta great number proved irredeemably insolvent. It would 
probably be a moderate estimate to put the losses by bank failures at that 
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period at a million of dollars. No change of system followed, with the ex- 
ception that a law of the State, taking effect in 1810, imposed a penalty of 
two per cent. a month on every bank refusing or delaying payment of their 
bills when demanded.” 

So late as the year 1821,the number of banks in Massachusetts was only 
twenty-eight, with an aggregate capital of $9,800,000; now the number is 
one hundred and seventy-three, and their capital is $60,386,900. Accord- 
ing to the official returns of the condition of the banks in 1821, 


The circulation was 
Deposits were 448, 
Specie was. 3,048,829 
—making about 2 80-100ths of circulation and deposits to 1 of specie. According to 
the official returns in May, 1857, 
MD CROMERMION WES.60000 .ccccsceccsccsscccccccsncesoveseocoesoncseess $24,402,947 
Deposits were 24,857,833 
SPOCIO WAE....-cccccrscscscrcceccescccscsccocsoss 0920 secesococccccsccocces . 
—making about 10 33-100ths of circulation and deposits to 1 of specie. 


The committee have already referred to the effects of the monetary re- 
vulsions in Europe of 1819 and 1825, which equally affected this country, 
though at this period the number of banks and the amount of their notes in 
circulation were comparatively limited. Since that time, these monetary 
revulsions have been frequent in the United States, and twice they have 
caused a general suspension of specie payments throughout the greater part 
of the country. Within a few years a permanent board of Bank Commis- 


sioners has been created in this State, with power to examine into the con- 
dition of the banks. If, however, these institutions are now managed with 
more safety, as they undoubtedly are so far as their ultimate security is con- 
cerned, the public and their stockholders are indebted for it to the prudence 
of their officers and managers, and not to any legislation ‘to improve the 
system. 

Attempts have been repeatedly made within a few years to attract pub- 
lic attention to the dangerous position of the currency, and to guard against 
the disastrous consequences of financial revulsion by giving warning of its. 
approach; but they have been unheeded. While suffering as the com- 
munity are now from the recent crisis, it is the duty of your Committee to 
report, and of the Legislature to enact,such reforms in the currency that the 
danger of the recurrence of similar evils hereafter will be prevented or di- 
minished. There is but one mode in which this can be done, and that is 
by increasing the amount of coin in the Commonwealth, which will give 
greater strength and stability to the currency ; and the Committee can per- 
ceive no better means of accomplishing so desirable an object, than those 
recommended by the Governor in his Address, namely, to suppress the cir- 
culation within this State of small notes, and to require the banks to keep 
a larger proportion of gold and silver to meet their liabilities to the publie. 
We shall then have a currency more safe and convenient, which will pro- 
vide specie for ordinary transactions, as in payment of wages, and notes of 
larger denominations for commercial purposes, supported by a liberal specie 
basis, and convertible at any moment into specie. 

While the national government reserved to itself the exclusive power to 
coin money, it should also have reserved the exclusive right of regulating 
the currency, and of determining what that currency should consist of. 
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This is one of the highest attributes of sovereignty, which a government 
should never surrender. While it is considered an act of gross injustice on 
the part of a government, and of fraud on the part of individuals, to debase 
the currency by an adulteration of the coin, it should be deemed equally unjust 
and fraudulent to accomplish the same object by the issue of a paper cur- 
rency. If at an early period the question had been submitted to the Su- 
preme Court, there can be little doubt that their decision would have been, 
that the prohibition in the Constitution of the issue of bills of credit by the 
States, extended to the issue of notes for circulation as money by banks es- 
tablished by authority of the States. t 

This power of increasing or diminishing the currency of the country, 
distributed among nearly fifteen hundred banks, having no unity of action, 
and controlled by no fixed principle except the love of gain and the fear of 
loss, is a dangerous power, and one which ought to be kept in check by 
every possible restraint. The banks are now closely interwoven with all our 
commercial transactions. Their stock is held by a large body of proprietors, 
generally of limited means, and scattered through every village, who are at- 
tached to the existing order of things by the powerful ties of interest. In the 
list of these proprietors are included Savings Banks, clergymen, widows, or- 
phans, the aged and helpless, and many men retired from active business, 
who have placed their funds in these institutions as a safe investment, and 
rely largely upon the dividends of profits as a means of support. To such 
persons it is of far more importance that their investments in banks should 
be secure, and that the income derived from them should be regular and 
certain, than that they should be increased in amount by undue expansion 
and overstrained credit, or become the instruments of reckless speculation, 
by which the loss of the principal as well as income is hazarded. 

We are therefore to treat the paper currency, with its intrinsic defects, 
as part and parcel of our political and social system, which may be modified 
and strengthened by wise legislation. The State, for the good of the com- 
munity, is bound to exercise a strict watchfulness over these institutions ; 
for the history of banking in every country shows, that the unrestricted 
power to issue bank notes cannot be intrusted to any set.of men without 
abuse. To suppose that bank directors will have in view the public good 
to the exclusion of private gain, or that in times of panic, they will act the 
part of patriots and benefactors by hazarding their trust to maintain mer- 
cantile credit in the community, is attributing to them motives of action 
different from what ordinarily influence the conduct of men. The desire 
for large profits, and the competition to declare high dividends, will out- 
weigh public interest, and often outweigh even prudential considerations. 
Any legislation, therefore, which shall place these institutions on a more 
stable basis, which shall tend to prevent undue expansion and contraction, 
and which shall tend to avert these terrible panics that have so often recur- 
red, will be certain to secure the warm approval of the people. 

But any legislation, however wise, for the purpose of rendering the cur- 
rency more stable, necessarily iraplies some restriction upon the action of 
the banking institutions, that may diminish their profits. The effect of he 
separate action of any one bank upon the currency may appear, to persons 
connected with that bank, to be too insignificant to demand legislative in- 
terference; at the same time, the effect of the aggregate action of all the 
banks in Massachusetts may be powerful in producing evil. It is not sur- 
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prising therefore, that any proposition to reform the currency should arouse 
the opposition of individuals connected with any one of the banks; and the 
aggregate power of such opposition, proceeding from each of the one hun- 
dred and seventy-three banks in the State, and brought to bear, separately 
and personally, on each member of the Legislature, forms the most serious 
obstacle to the passage of such laws. 

The Committee have considered the whole subject as a question of cur- 
rency in its broadest view, and as therefore coming properly within the 
scope of legislative jurisdiction. In closing this Report, they would suggest 
to those connected with banks, who may be inclined to view the action 
recommended by the Committee as an aggression upon their chartered 
rights, that, if the States, which have hitherto been permitted to control the ° 
system, do not heed the demands for some reform, which are now so uni- 
versal, from the people in all parts of the country, the National Government 
may assert rights and exercise a power, that will bring the Banking Insti- 
tutions throughout the country under a double and complicate jurisdiction. 

Annexed to this Report is a table exhibiting the condition of the Banks 
of Massachusetts, in regard to their loans, specie, circulation and deposits, 
at four different periods during the past year. In May, the banks were 
most expanded, and the period of the greatest contraction was in October. 
By comparing the return in October with the preceding one in September, 
it will be seen that the loans were reduced by $19,537,724, and the liabili- 
ties for circulation and depogits by $9,840,164. The Committee believe, 
that no parallel can be found in the history of banking of so great a con- 
traction within so short a space of time, and that the same proportion of 
contraction throughout the country would account for very much of the 
financial trouble that has occurred. The great defect in a mixed currency 
to which the Governor has directed the attention of the Legislature, is its 
fluctuating character. The only remedy for that defect is to increase the 
amount of specie in the Commonwealth. To promote this object the Com- 
mittee have prepared, and now submit, the accompanying bill to prohibit 
the circulation of bank notes of a smaller denomination than five dollars, 
and to require the banks to have in specie one-fifth of the aggregate amount 
of their circulation and deposits. Itmay be proper to state that Mr. Spooner, 
while heartily agreeing in the measures recommended, did not concur in 
some of the doctrines of the Report ; and Mr. Foster, while fully assenting 
to all the principles, would delay the period for the suppression of small 
notes until the other New England States and the State of New York shall 
have adopted similar provisions. 


Committee. 


Joun N. Turyer, Amasa WALKER, 

S. Hooper, Hewry W1111s, 

J. W. Foster, Watrer Lirrterie.p, Jr., 
W. B. Spooner. 


[For Statistics of Banking in Massachusetts, see p. 751 and 752 of this Number ] 
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FREE BANKING LAW OF LOUISIANA. 
ADOPTED 1853, 


We consider this, on the whole, the best Banking System in the Union. 
While it secures for the Banking Institutions of the State, adequate cash 
capital, and thereby a respectable body of stockholders, it places a certain 
restraint upon speculation, and upon excess in loans and circulation. 

The principai feature which distinguishes this law from those of the 
other States, is that which requires the banker to keep on hand one dollar 
in coin for every three dollars of liabilities, exclusive of circulation. The 
Bank of New Orleans (or any other new Bank under the law), with a 
capital of $1,000,000, and with deposits, bank balances, &c., to the amount 
of three millions of dollars, must keep one million of dollars in coin on 
hand. It may be remarked, however, that the incorporated Banks of that 
city have for some years kept up that proportion of coin, and generally a 
much larger sum. The first Bank under the general law of Louisiana 
was organized at New Orleans in May, 1853. It is entitled “The Bank 
of New Orleans,” with a capital of one million of dollars. 


§ 1. Any one or more persons may transact the business of banking in 
the State, and establish offices of discount, deposit, and circulation. 
§ 2. Such corporations “shall have power to discount bills, notes and 
other evidences of debt; receive deposits; buy and sell gold and silver 
bullion, foreign coin and bills of exchange; lend money on real estate and 
personal security, and to exercise all incidental powers necessary to carry 
on said business.” The aggregate capital stock of such banker or corpora- 
tion shall not be less than one hundred thousand dollars. 
§ 3. Any number of persons more than five, associating themselves 
for the purposes of banking under this act, may constitute themselves a 
corporation, and are authorized to become a corporation, with power and 
authority— 
1. To have and enjoy succession by a corporate name, for any period 
expressed and limited in the articles of association, not exceeding twenty 
years. 
: 2. To hold, receive, purchase, and convey all or any property, real and 

ersonal, as may be indispensable to the objects of the association ; pro- 
vided, that the real estate shall be such as is necessary for the transaction 
of their business, or such as shall have been mortgaged to them in good 
faith as security for loans; or such as shall be conveyed to them in good 
faith as security for loans previously contracted ; and also such as they may 
purchase at sales, under judgments or mortgages held by themselves. 
They shall not have the privilege of holding any real estate longer than 
five years, except such as is necessary for the transaction of their business. 

3. To use a corporate seal, as described by the articles of association, 

4. All managers and directors to be citizens of the State of Louisiana; 
the number of whom to be prescribed in the articles of association. 

5. To make and ordain, and revise, alter or repeal by-laws for the 
proper management of the corporation. 
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§ 6. All stocks subscribed in associations formed under this act must 
be paid in full in specie, within twelve months after the commencement of 
business. 

§ 7. No loan shall be made by any such company on a pledge of its 
own stock, 

§ 8. Shares in such corporations shall be deemed personal property, 
and transferable in conformity with the by-laws. No stockholder shall be 
liable for its debts for a greater sum than the amount of his shares. Unin- 

rated bankers shall be liable to the full amount of their obligations 
and contracts. The liabilities as stockholders shall apply to persons on 
the books of the company, as such, and also to any equitable owners of 
stock ; and to such persons who shall have advanced the purchase money 
or instalments in behalf of minors; also, to guardians or trustees who 
shall invest funds in such stock. 

§ 4. Corporations under this act shall be organized by written articles 
of association, duly executed by a notarial act, and recorded in the office of 
the Recorder of Mortgages—a copy whereof to be filed in the office of the 
Auditor of Accounts, and published once a week, for four weeks, in the 
official journal of the State. 

§ 5. The act thus recorded and published, shall contain the signatures 
of the subscribers and associates; the name of the banking company ; the 
name of the place in which the business is to be carried on; the amount 
of capital; number of shares; names and places of residence of the share- 
holders, and shares held by each; the period fixed upom for commence- 
ment and also for termination of business; number of directors, &c. 

§ 9. The responsibilities of shareholders shall cease in respect to stock 
duly transferred by them in good faith, and without intent to evade any 
responsibilities as holders. The assignee in such cases shall assume the 
liability of such prior shareholder for the debts and contracts of the cor- 
poration. 

§ 10. Every banking company established under this act shall, on 
proof of insolvency or of non-compliance with the provisions of the act, 
forfeit its corporate rights ; and the District Court, at the instance of any 
creditor or of the Auditor of Public Accounts, on proof thereof, shall ap- 
point commissioners to liquidate the affairs of such corporation. 

§ 11. The Auditor of Public Accounts is authorized to cause to be en- 
graved and printed, in the best manner to guard against counterfeiting, 
circulating notes of different denominations, not less than five dollars each ; 
such bank notes to be countersigned, numbered and registered by him, 
“so that the notes issued to the same banker or banking company shall 
be uniform.” Such notes shall be stamped “secured by Pledge of Public 
Stocks.” : 

§ 12. Banks and banking companies established under this act, upon 
depositing with the Auditor the bonds of the United States, or of the State 
of Louisiana, or of the consolidated debt of the city of New Orleans, shall 
be entitled to receive from the Auditor an equal amount of circulating 
notes in blank. Such stocks shall always be equivalent toa six per cent. 
stock, and receivable at not more than their par value. 

§ 13. The Auditor shall collect the interest upon all bonds and stocks 
deposited with him, and pay over the same to the parties making such 
deposit, so long as the market price of the stocks or bonds does not fall 
re se the rate originally taken by him. In case of depreciation, the Audi- 
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tor is directed to retain such interest until the securities recover their origi- 
nal value. The Auditor is also empowered to require an additional deposit 
from the bank or banks, as security for such notes; and on the failure to 
comply with such demand within twenty days, the Auditor shall take im- 
mediate steps to liquidate the affairs of such company, as in cases of insol- 
vency—the banker having a right of appeal in such cases to the District 
Court ; and further, to the Supreme Court of the State. 

§ 14. The securities pledged with the Auditor in compliance with this 
law, shall be held exclusively for the redemption of the circulating notes; 
but he may change or transfer them, on application of the bankers, upon 
receiving others equivalent in value; or upon receiving an equal amount 
of the circulating notes to be cancelled. 

§ 15. All such securities deposited with the Auditor shall be described 
in a list to be filed in his office, signed by him and by the depositor ; and 
a copy of such list shall be filed and recorded also in the office of the 
Treasurer of State. The securities shall be delivered to the Treasurer for 
safe keeping, and a receipt therefor given to the Auditor. 

§ 16. The Auditor shall not countersign bills for any banker or banking 
company, to an amount greater than the securities deposited, under a 
penalty of five thousand dollars, and imprisonment for ten years at hard 
labor, 

§ 17. The plates, dies, and other materials used for engraving and 
printing of notes under this act, shall remain in the custody and under the 
direction of said Auditor. The necessary expenses attending the engrav- 
ing, printing, &c., of the notes, shall be paid by the bank or banker for 
whose use they were ordered. 

§ 18. The notes authorized by this act, when executed and signed, 
shall be obligatory as promissory notes in law, payable to bearer on de- 
mand, without interest, at the place of business of such banker. All such 
notes shall be signed by the banker, and his or their cashier, and by no 
other person for them; provided, that no individual firm or corporation, 
except the legally chartered banks now existing, shall issue and circulate 
as money any notes unless authorized by this act, under a penalty of one 
thousand dollars. 

§ 19. Upon the failure of any bank or banker to redeem in lawful 
money of the United States, any notes issued under this act, they may be 
protested for non-payment, and the Auditor shall give immediate notice to 
the maker of such notes, through the official journal of the State, and, if 
not redeemed within three days, notice shall be given to the public that all 
the circulating notes of such banker will be redeemed by the Auditor out 
of the trust funds deposited in his hands. 

§ 20. Whenever a notice of protest of non-payment of such circulat- 
ing notes shall be filed in the Circuit Court, the court shall forthwith issue 
a writ of sequestration, and appoint a receiver to take charge of the 
assets of such banker; and a writ of insolvency shall ensue, unless such 
bank or banker show cause why the said note or notes were not paid on 
presentation. 

§ 21. No banker or banking company shall, after the protest of his or 
their notes, make any assignment, or transfer or sale of any portion of 
their assets; and any assignment, &c., made, shall be null and void ; and 
any banker, director, or any officer assenting to such assignment or sale, 

47 
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§ 6. All stocks subscribed in associations formed under this act must 
be paid in full in specie, within twelve months after the commencement of 
business. 

§ 7. No loan shall be made by any such company on a pledge of its 
own stock, 

§ 8. Shares in such corporations shall be deemed personal property, 
and transferable in conformity with the by-laws. No stockholder shall be 
liable for its debts for a greater sum than the amount, of his shares. Unin- 
corporated bankers shall be liable to the full amount of their obligations 
and contracts. The liabilities as stockholders shall apply to persons on 
the books of the company, as such, and also to any equitable owners of 
stock ; and to such persons who shall have advanced the purchase money 
or instalments in behalf of minors; also, to guardians or trustees who 
shall invest funds in such stock. 

§ 4. Corporations under this act shall be organized by written articles 
of association, duly executed by a notarial act, and recorded in the office of 
the Recorder of Mortgages—a copy whereof to be filed in the office of the 
Auditor of Accounts, and published once a week, for four weeks, in the 
official journal of the State. 

§ 5. The act thus recorded and published, shall contain the signatures 
of the subscribers and associates; the name of the banking company ; the 
name of the place in which the business is to be carried on; the amount 
of capital; number of shares; names and places of residence of the share- 
holders, and shares held by each; the period fixed upon for commence- 
ment and also for termination of business; number of directors, &c. 

§ 9. The responsibilities of shareholders shall cease in respect to stock 
duly transferred by them in good faith, and without intent to evade any 
responsibilities as holders. The assignee in such cases shall assume the 
liability of such prior shareholder for the debts and contracts of the cor- 
poration. 

§ 10. Every banking company established under this act shall, on 
proof of insolvency or of non-compliance witn the provisions of the act, 
forfeit its corporate rights; and the District Court, at the instance of any 
creditor or of the Auditor of Public Accounts, on proof thereof, shall ap- 
point commissioners to liquidate the affairs of such corporation. 

§ 11. The Auditor of Public Accounts is authorized to cause to be en- 
graved and printed, in the best manner to guard against counterfeiting, 
cireulating notes of different denominations, not less than five dollars each ; 
such bank notes to be countersigned, numbered and registered by him, 
“so that the notes issued to the same banker or banking company shall 
be uniform.” Such notes shall be stamped “ secured by Pledge of Public 
Stocks.” 

§ 12. Banks and banking companies established under this act, upon 
depositing with the Auditor the bonds of the United States, or of the State 
of Louisiana, or of the consolidated debt of the city of New Orleans, shall 
be entitled to receive from the Auditor an equal amount of circulating 
notes in blank. Such stocks shall always be equivalent toa six per cent. 
stock, and receivable at not more than their par value. 

§ 13. The Auditor shall collect the interest upon all bonds and stocks 
deposited with him, and pay over the same to the parties making such 
deposit, so long as the market price of the stocks or bonds does not fall 
below the rate originally taken by him. In case of depreciation, the Audi- 
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tor is directed to retain such interest until the securities recover their origi- 
nal value. The Auditor is also empowered to require an additional deposit 
from the bank or banks, as security for such notes; and on the failure to 
comply with such demand within twenty days, the Auditor shall take im- 
mediate steps to liquidate the affairs of such company, as in cases of insol- 
vency—the banker having a right of appeal in such cases to the District 
Court ; and further, to the Supreme Court of the State. 

§ 14. The securities pledged with the Auditor in compliance with this 
law, shall be held exclusively for the redemption of the circulating notes; 
but he may change or transfer them, on application of the bankers, upon 
receiving others equivalent in value; or upon receiving an equal amount 
of the circulating notes to be cancelled. 

§ 15. All such securities deposited with the Auditor shall be described 
in a list to be filed in his office, signed by him and by the depositor ; and 
a copy of such list shall be filed and recorded also in the office of the 
Treasurer of State. The securities shall be delivered to the Treasurer for 
safe keeping, and a receipt therefor given to the Auditor. 

§ 16. The Auditor shall not countersign bills for any banker or banking 
company, to an amount greater than the securities deposited, under a 
penalty of five thousand dollars, and imprisonment for ten years at hard 
labor. 

§ 17. The plates, dies, and other materials used for engraving and 
printing of notes under this act, shall remain in the custody and under the 
dircetion of said Auditor. The necessary expenses attending the engrav- 
ing, printing, &c., of the notes, shall be paid by the bank or banker for 
whose use they were ordered. 

8. The notes authorized by this act, when executed and signed, 
shall be obligatory as promissory notes in law, payable to bearer on de- 
mand, without interest, at the place of business of such banker. All such 
notes shall be signed by the banker, and his or their cashier, and by no 
other person for them; provided, that no individual firm or corporation, 
except the legally chartered banks now existing, shall issue and circulate 
as money any notes unless authorized by this act, under a penalty of one 
thousand dollars. 

§ 19. Upon the failure of any bank or banker to redeem in lawful 
money of the United States, any notes issued under this act, they may be 
protested for non-payment, and the Auditor shall give immediate notice to 
the maker of such notes, through the official journal of the State, and, if 
not redeemed within three days, notice shall be given to the public that all 
the circulating notes of such banker will be redeemed by the Auditor out 
of the trust funds deposited in his hands. 

§ 20. Whenever a notice of protest of non-payment of such circulat- 
ing notes shall be filed in the Circuit Court, the court shall forthwith issue 
a writ of sequestration, and appoint a receiver to take charge of the 
assets of such banker; and a writ of insolvency shall ensue, unless such 
bank or banker show cause why the said note or notes were not paid on 
presentation. 

§,21. No banker or banking company shall, after the protest of his or 
their notes, make any assignment, or transfer or sale of any portion of 
their assets; and any assignment, &c., made, shall be null and void ; and 
any banker, director, or any officer assenting to such assignment or sale, 
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&c., shall be liable in full for all the debts of such bank, &., and may be 
judged guilty of a misdemeanor: provided, that the protest of the first 
note shall constitute a lien for the benefit of the creditors upon all the as- 
sets of the bank not in the hands of the Auditor. 

§ 22. The Auditor, on giving notice of the non-payment of any such 
note or notes, shall advertise for sale at public auction the stocks or 
bonds deposited as collateral therefor, such sale to take place after the ex- 
piration of thirty days from such advertisement. The proceeds to be 
corned pro rata to the payment of all the circulating notes issued to such 

auker. 

§ 23, ff the proceeds of such sale exceed the circulating notes of such 
banker, such excess may be paid over to the general fund of said insolvent ; 
but if the proceeds prove insufficient to redeem such notes, the deficiency 
shall be made up out of the assets of such insolvent, in preference to any 
other claim or debts; and the stockholders shall be liable for the full 
amount of all notes unredeemed, in the ratio of the stock which each may 
own. 

§ 24. The holder of any protested note or notes of any insolvent banker 
shall be entitled to damages at the rate of twelve per cent. per annum, in 
lieu of interest, until final payment. 

§ 25. Bankers and banking companies doing business under this act, 
may charge or receive interest as allowed on conventional obligations, and 
their contracts shall be regulated by the laws in regard to interest upon 
contracts between individuals. 

§ 26. Every bank or banker is required to have on hand at all times, 
in Specie, an amount equal to one-third of all their liabilities (independent- 
ly of circulating notes), and two-thirds in specie funds, bills of exchange 
or paper maturing within ninety days. 

§ 27. If at any time the specie should fall below the proportion above 
specified, and remain so for a space of ten days, such bank or banking com- 
panies shall not make any loan or discount until their position is re-estab- 
lished according to the terms prescribed: “A violation of this provision 
shall be held to be an act of insolvency; and every director who may par- 
ticipate in such violation, shall become individually liable for all its debts 
and obligations.” 

§ 28. Every bank or banker doing business under this act, out of New 
Orleans, may keep an office or designate an agent for the redemption of 
their circulation at New Orleans. Written notice of such place or ap- 
pointment shall be filed with the Auditor, with the Board of Currency, 
and in the office of the Recorder of Mortgages; provided, that all such 
paper shall be redeemable at the counter of the principal bank. 

§ 29. The Board of Currency shall supervise the execution of this act, 
and perform all the duties proposed by the laws in regard to incorporated 
banks. They may examine the affairs of any bank or banker doing busi- 
ness under this act whenever they deem it necessary; and require from 
such bankers weekly statements, verified upon oath by the banker or his 
cashier. This statement shall include the following particulars : 

1. Capital of the bank. 

2. Amount of stock deposited with the Auditor. 

3. Amount invested in real estate. 

4. Amount of loans having over ninety days to mature. 
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. Amount of suspended debt and protested paper. 
. Other assets not realizable in ninety days. 

. Loans on paper maturing within ninety days. 

. Amount of exchange, foreign and domestic. 

- Amount of deposits. 

. Amount of circulation. 

. Amount of other cash liabilities. 

- Amount of specie and cash assets. 

§ 30. The statements above prescribed shall be regularly filed in the 
office of the Board of Currency; and the statement furnished in the last 
Saturday of every month, shall be signed by the Board of Currency, and 
ae in the official journal on the first Wednesday in the following 
month. 

§ 31. A list of the stockholders in every banking corporation shall be 
furnished monthly to the Board of Currency. 

§ 32. The legislature shall annually appoint a joint committee to ex- 
amine the securities deposited, together with all books and papers relating 
to the business of banking under this act; also count all circulating notes 
returned or redeemed, and cancel or destroy them. 

§ 33. Any banker, bank director, officer or agent of any banker or 
company doing business under this act, who shall make false statements or 
entries in the books of such company, or make false exhibits to deceive the 
Board of Currency, or who shall pay any check to defraud such company, 
shall be subject to imprisonment in the penitentiary not less than one year 
nor more than three years. 

§ 34. All banks hereby established shall be banks of discount as well 
as of circulation. 

§ 35. All such banks or bankers shall be taxed upon their capital at 
the same rate as other personal property under the Jaws of the State. 

§ 36. Whenever any banker shall have redeemed eighty per cent. of 
his circulating notes, and shall have deposited to the credit of the Treas- 
urer, in such banks, an amount equal to twenty per cent. (the remainder 
of such circulation, he may withdraw all securities previously deposit 
for the redemption of his bills. 

§ 37. Such banker or banking company, having complied with the re- 
quisites of the last section, may give notice once a fortnight, for one year, 
in the State paper, that all circulating notes of such company must be pre- 
sented at the Auditor’s office for redemption within one year from the first 
date of such notice. 


§ 38. The Auditor may employ such additional clerks as are necessary 
to execute the duties imposed by this act; the expense whereof to be 
borne by a general assessment upon all such bankers and banking com- 
panies. 

§ 39. The salaries allowed to the Board of Currency shall be assessed 
upon all banks established under this act and upon the incorporated 
banks, 
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THE PREVENTION OF COUNTERFEITING. 


The Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Managers of “the Association of Banks 
for the Suppression of Counterfeiting,” has been issued. This Association consists of 
143 Massachusetts Banks—105 in other portions of New England—1 (only) in the 
State of New York—1 in Pennsylvania (Bank of Chester County), 1 in Canada (Que- 
bec Bank)—a total of 251 Banks; each of which contributes five dollars on every 
hundred thousand dollars of capital, to meet the expenses of the Association, This 
fund would not be sufficient in itself, but the Commonwealth of Massachusetts con- 
tributes annually $2,500 toward this laudable enterprise, All the banks in the city 
and State of New York have been appealed to, to contribute their quota toward the 
objects of this Association, but only one has thought proper to respond. The evil of 
counterfeiting by engraving and by photography is rapidly increasing in this country. 
It is far more general in the United States than in any part of Europe. Our banks, 
by some means or other, issue bills that are readily counterfeited. It is, we think, 
their duty to aid the community in putting a stop to the numerous frauds of the kind. 
It is said by some bank officers that this is not their matter—that “if the people 
choose to take counterfeit money, they (and not the banks) are and must be the suf: 
ferers.” It is not fair, we conceive, to throw this burden upon the community. The 
banks should share in the aims to stop or lessen the evil; indeed, the Legislature 
should also give aid to the objects of the Association, as one in which all classes are 
interested. 

The following are extracts from the essential portions of the Annual Report for the 
year. ‘Those who wish to examine the subject further should apply to the Secretary, 
[Cuarces B, Hatt, Cashier of the National Bank, Boston,] for a pamphlet copy of 
the Report, copies of which will be readily supplicd for the information of bankers: 


The Board of Managers are more impressed this year than ever before, 
of the actual necessity of a united action of every bank in New England, 
and the other Northern States, to furnish the small quota of means as- 
sessed upon it, and in various ways to co-operate in breaking up this fraud, 
which has increased to such an alarming extent, and is carried on to the 
great injury of the currency and of the community. During the last year, 
the operations of counterfeiters have increased largely all over the country, 
and their counterferts are mainly on the banks in New England,—as this 
class of bank notes pass more readily than any others in all parts of the 
United States. The Board of Managers have held five meetings, at which 
reports have been made of the doings of the Executive Committee, and 
their doings approved. 

The Executive Committee have held thirty-nine meetings during the 
past year, at which a great many subjects affecting the interests of banks 
in the protection and safety of their currency have been presented, fully 
heard, and acted upon, in addition to giving special directions and authori- 
ty concerning various operations in different localities. 

This care and supervision of the Committee will be, from present ap- 
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pearances, largely taxed during the next two years. The breaking up, in 
Canada, of the then only considerable organized association of forgers and 
manufacturers of counterfeit and altered bank notes on this continent, in 
the year 1854, which was the crowning result and success of nearly or 
quite two years previous preparation, by the procuring of important local 
information and testimony, leading to the possession of about all the tools, 
materials, dies, and plates, then used, and to the conviction of the more 
important members of that desperate gang, relieved the community for 
some little time almost entirely from the loss it had been continually suffer- 
ing by the circulation of counterfeit bank notes. 

The imaginary profits of the business to the utterer, however, who 
passes five or six counterfeit ten-dollar notes in a day, without immediate 
detection, and to the engraver and his associates, who furnish the notes, is 
too great a temptation to a certain class of minds, to be withstood by them, 
and me must therefore look for counterfeit bank notes, and forged paper, 
so long as any genuine is used; and that is so long as there is any busi- 
ness, except that of barter, done among men. We are not, therefore, sur- 
prised to find, after the lapse of a few years, more extensive and numerous 
organizations of persons of varied skill and talents, engaged in this ne 
farious business. The Committee are on their track. It is felt to be a 
work of time; but in time, with the cordial help of the banks, the State, 
and the community, we trust that some of the present establishments will 
be broken up, and the guilty parties connected with them be suitably pro- 
vided for, for some years to come. 

The Association, having been applied to by Mr. Tracy R. Edson, of 
New York city, to examine and approve of a plan presented by him for 
protecting bank notes from counterfeits and alterations, have given the 
subject their consideration, hoping and expecting at the commencement of 
their examination, that some additional security could be given to the 
issue of bank notes, by adopting it; but after causing the samples furnished 
to be experimented upon by our chemist, the managers are of the opinion 
that the plan will not furnish the security claimed for it. 

The managers continue to offer rewards for the conviction and sentence 
of engravers of plates for counterfeit bank notes, or dies for altering the 
same: also for uttering counterfeit bank notes; and it is an inducement 
fur the various officers of the police in different parts of the country to ar- 
rest and cause to be sentenced this class of persons. From January Ist to 
December 31st, 1857, twenty-nine persons have been convicted and sen- 
tenced. 

The Board of Managers perceive nothing before them but a necessity 
for continued and persevering labors, as the only remedy against a constant- 
ly increasing and dangerous fraud upon the community, falling always 
upon « class of our citizens who are the least able to sustain it, and who 
should be protected to the utmost exertion of the banks, and by judicious 
legislation. 

We think we may fairly and rightfully claim that the energetic and 
efficient course pursued by the Association entitles it to the continued sup- 
port of every bunk in New England, that we may protect, as much as 
possible, the currency authorized by the statutes, and bring to justice the 
increasing numbers engaged in various modes of counterfeiting it. 

The resolve granting twenty-five hundred dollars per year, by the State, 
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provided the Association expend twice that sum, expires this year; and the 
propriety of renewing the grant, we think, will not be questioned, as the 
State authorizes the issue of bank notes, and their circulation as curiency, 
receiving from the banks, by tax, a very large proportion of the ordinary 
revenue of the Commonwealth. 

The banks have gone into this business, and many, if not most of 
them, are paying annually much more than they would lose by all the 
counterfeit notes they themselves take, for the protection of their custom- 
ers, the community. As the State receives nearly six hundred thousand 
dollars annually, for the use of the authority conferred hy it upon the banks, 
to issue notes as currency, it would seem to be only just and proper for it 
to join the banks in their endeavor to protect that currency, and to share 
with them in the expense of ferreting out and bringing to condign punish- 
ment all persons who may be engaged in counterfeiting it, and circulating 
the counterfeits, to the loss of the honest labor of the Commonwealth. 

The resolve referred to has been twice passed, for terms of five years 
each. The experience of ten years has proved it to be a wise resolve. We 
ean but hope that it will be renewed for another term. The Association 
can draw but twenty-five hundred per year upon it, at the most ; and only 
that upon condition that it has itself expended five thousand dollars. 
Some years, but little has been drawn; while in the year in which the 
Canada convictions took place, the Association expended over four times as 
much as it received from the State. 

When any prominent counterfeiter is on trial, no pains or expense are 
spared by his associates to prevent a conviction; the best counsel is em- 
proved, and no fee or reward is withheld which can be made available for 

is escape, At the trial in Canada, the principal offender offered $40,000 
bail, merely to be at large during the trial ; and the government had taken 
the matter in hand, on behalf of the community, and the bail was refused. 
We wish to have the State with us, cordially and heartily; and we wish 
the rogues to know and feel that it is so, as an assured element of our con- 
tinued success, and as a check and terror to them also. 


Boarp or Managers tn A. D. 1857.—President: Gro. W. Tuayer, 
President Exchange Bank. Treasurer: Atmon D. Hopes, President 
Washington Bank. Secretary : Cuarves B. Hat, Cashier National Bank 
of Boston. Danie. Denny, President Hamilton Bank; L. Guutiver, 
Cashier Union Bank; Wa. Hype, Cashier Hampshire Manufacturers’ 
Bank, Ware; J. M. Tuompson, President John Hancock Bank, Spring- 
field; Henry W. Cusumay, President Franklin County Bank, Greenfield ; 
Georce W. Ricnarpsoy, President City Bank, Worcester; Moses Woop, 
President Rollstone Bank, Fitchburg; James G. Carney, Lowell Bank, 
Lowell; L. Batpwin, President Brighton Market Bank, Brighton; J. b. 
Conepon, Cashier Merchants’ Bank, New Bedford; J. A. Aprieton, 
President Haverhill Bank, Haverhill; J. Caapwicx, Cashier Exchange 
Bank, Salem. 

Executive Commitres 1n A. D. 1857.—Chairman: James G. Car- 
ney. Secretary: Cuartes B. Hatt. Atmon D. Hopees, Lemvet Gut- 
LIVER, JAMES M. Tuompson. 
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The Banks of Kentucky. 


THE BANKS OF KENTUCKY. 


In the Senate, January 23, 1858, the Committee on Banks made the 
following report : 

The committee have received from each of the banks a report in re- 
sponse to the interrogatories which, pursuant to the resolution of the Sen- 
ate, were submitted to them by your committee. The responses are re- 
ferred to as part of this report, and are herewith presented to the Senate. 
The committee, supposing it would be more satisfactory to the Senate, 
have determined to present a consolidated statement of the means and lia- 
bilities of the various banks in the State, showing, at one view, their con- 
dition on the 31st of December, 1857, except the Peoples’ Bank, which 
only went into operation on the 26th of November, 1857, and has, as yet, 
done but very little business. This condensed report is made out from the 
responses above referred to. 

The banks in Kentucky have had, and still have, and the committee 
think deservedly, the confidence of the country, at home and abroad, in a 
very eminent degree. Their stock has very generally been above par, and 
they have furnished a currency, than which no State has had a better, and, 
until the recent embarrassment and derangement, exchange at reasonable 
rates. 

Your committee also deem it matter of high commendation to the banks 
of Kentucky that, during the most wide-spread and overwhelming mone- 
tary pressure and distress, probably ever experienced in Europe or America, 
they have done what the banks in no other State in the Union have done, 
and what even the banks of the most powerful commercial nation upon 
the globe was unable to do; they have weathered the storm, and main- 
tained their ground, thus far at least, without suspension ; while they have 
done this, there have been but few failures in commercial or other pursuits, 
and less pecuniary pressure in this State, it is believed, than in any other 
part of the country. But the committee do not, by any means, ascribe 
this favorable condition of Kentucky entirely to the judicious management 
of the banks—so far from it, the banks owe, in a great measure, their suc- 
cessful struggle, under so great and extraordinary pressure, and their pres- 
ent condition, to the signal forbearance and confidence of the community. 
The people have very generally been satisfied with the currency—the bank 
circulation—and have rarely manifested a desire to convert it into specie. 
But the banks have been much embarrassed and crippled in their opera- 
tions, by the constant drain upon their specie basis, by private bankers or 
brokers, and have necessarily been compelled to shape their course, and 
regulate their business, in view of it. 

Notwithstanding the very favorable opinion expressed in this report of 
the condition and management of the banks, and notwithstanding the com- 
mittee are aware that it is actually necessary that the banks should deal in 
bills of exchange ‘to an amount sufficient to keep up their specie basis, yet 
the committee cannot withhold the expression of the opinion, that the 
banks have extended their bill of exchange business to a disproportionate 
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and unjustifiable amount, and to some extent have charged too great a rate 
of exchange, as will appear by reference to their responses. 

The committee have had under consideration the propriety of extend- 
ing the charters of several of the banks, which will expire in a few years, 
The charter of the Bank of Louisville will expire the 1st of January, 1868: 
of the Bank of Kentucky, the Ist day of October, 1864; of the Northern 
Bank of Kentucky, the Ist day of May, 1865. The aggregate capital of 
these banks is $7,030,000, their circulation $4,661,257. They are all in 
high credit, and the committee have come to the conclusion that it will be 
good policy to extend their present charters. It is very desirable for them 
to know, at an early day, whether they are to wind up when their charters 
expire, or whether their charters will be extended. Their course in busi- 
ness would very much depend upon their known destiny, when their pres- 
ent charters expire. 

It is apprehended from the present indications, that the States, in re- 
gard to currency and exchanges, will have to take care of themselves. — Lit- 
tle can be expected from the General Government. In that view, Kentucky 
ean hardly hope to do better than to continue her present currency, and, 
of course, her present banking institutions. They are identified with the 
business of the country, and possess, in a great degree, its confidence. The 
extension, at this time, of the charters of the banks alluded to, it is confi- 
dently believed, would have a tranquillizing influence upon the public mind, 
and afford additional assurance of a continuing, sound, and stable currency, 
and of general prosperity. 

The State of Kentucky holds the following amounts of stock in the 
banks, whose charters are proposed to be extended, to wit: 


In the Bank of Louisville. ..........2ceeecceees --+- $40,600 00 
In the Bank of Kentucky............. SAsieina nieapeale 1,013,400 00 
In the Northern Bank of Kentucky... cecrcssesceess 290,000 00 
Total stocks held. .........ccscccccccccccccees $1,544,000 00 
The ordinary dividend on this stock, of ten per cent. per 
ANNUM, Amounts tO... 2.2... eccccccccscce secs $134,400 00 
State tax on stock in said banks.............e+e005 ‘ 35,150 00 


Showing an annual income from these banks to the 
oe ES RL PEO WE OLE er ee ee eee $169,550 00 


While, therefore, the extension of the chartered lives of these banks 
would certainly promote the interest of the individual stockholders, the 
pecuniary interests of the State would be promoted in an equal or greater 
ratio; conceding, as the committee do, that this pecuniary interest should 
be made to yield to the general welfare, they are not aware of any serious- 
ly contemplated policy of attempting to dispense with the aid and facilities 
of State banks. The banks of this State, and their branches, extend to al- 
most every section of the State, and where located, the people manifest no 
disposition to be rid of them, and those sections which have not a conve- 
niently accessible bank, manifest an earnest desire for the location of a bank 
or branch in their midst. 

Surrounded, as we are, with States flooded with a paper circulation, a 
purely metallic currency, however desirable, would be an impossibility. 
While there is no difference of opinion as to the superiority of the cur- 
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rency afforded by our own banks, with whose condition we are acquainted, 
and whose soundness is undoubted, over that afforded by the banks of 
other States, which would necessarily flow in upon the withdrawal of our 
own, the committee regard the currency afforded by the banks of this 
State as the full equivalent of a gold and silver currency; the ease of 
transportation, and ‘the facility of transacting business, being more than 
equal to the trouble and delay of converting into coin, in the few instances 
in which such conversions fare desirable, in the ordinary business of the 
country. The committee therefore assume, that the policy of having our 
own State institutions is the settled policy of Kentucky, sanctioned by the 
unmistakably expressed wishes and conviction of the people for more than 
twenty years. 

The committee would not, under these circumstances, regard it as the 
part of wisdom, to prevent the continued existence of these banks, which 
have been tried by commercial convulsions as violent as any that we have 
reason to expect in the future, and whose solvency and soundness, during 
a period of more than twenty years, have never been doubted for a single 
day. It will be seen, by an examination of the statement of the condition 
of these banks, that each of them has a considerable amount of accumu- 
lated surplus profits. The Bank of Louisville has $170,358. The Bank 
of Kentucky, $841,219, and the Northern Bank, $454,480. If the whole 
suspended debt of these banks be deducted from the accumulations, there 
will still be found belonging to each a large surplus. This is really an ad- 
dition to the capitals of those banks, upon which business has been legiti- 
mately done, and profits made, thereby considerably swelling the profits on 
the nominal capital of the b: inks. ‘These profits might now be permitted 
to be legally converted into capital, and used for forming an additional 
branch to each of those banks, to be located at points most destitute of, - 
while needing and desiring bank facilities. The committee have, in ac- 
cordance with the views here presented, drawn up a bill, which they re- 
port, for extending the charters of the Bank of Louisville, the Bank of 
Kentucky, and the Northern Bank of Kentucky. Among the few addi- 
tional conditions imposed is, that of each bank, within one year from the 
Ist of June next, locating an additional branch. The committee have un- 
derstood there are at least that number of sections of the State destitute 
of banking facilities, yet greatly desiring them, and fairly entitled to them 
by the amount of their business and commerce. These are restrictions 
which they would feel disposed to favor, in a general law applicable to all 
the banks of issue, which they are not in favor of applying specially to 
these banks. 

DAVID IRVINE, 
Chairman Senate Committee on Banks. 
January 23, 1858. 
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MONEY AND USURY IN NEW YORK. 


‘or the Bankers’ Magazine. 


Tue only fair and honest purpose of a Usury Law is claimed to be to 
secure moderation and stability in the price for the use of money. Our 
absurdly severe law of 1837, has shown itself to be a failure. For more 
than fifteen years we have had wild spasmodic fluctuation and extortion 
in our rates of interest in this city, beyond any thing of the kind. that has 
ever been known of in any other town, city or State in the Union. The 
very fact that none of this has been checked at all, but has been aggravated 
by the enactment referred to, is of itself a convincing proof that such an 
incumbrance should be forthwith removed from our statute books. The 
more prominent reasons now given for continuing this most unfortunate 
error in our currency measures, are to be found in a little pamphlet, written 
twenty-two years ago, by Mr. John Whipple, of RhoJe Island, and are 
briefly as follows: 

Ist. Money is created by government, the government stamp imparting 
the chief value to the precious metals. 

2d. Money is unlike any other article, especially in its being the only 
legal tender in the payment of debts. 

3d. Lenders comprise the principal class calling for relaxation in Usury 
Laws. 

4th. The farmers and others in the interior of our State do not want 
any change in those Jaws. 

Not one of these four reasons stand upon tenable ground, nor is there 
any sound logic in the other minor thoughts put forth in this little text- 
book of the restrictionist. We will notice the four as above stated, in their 
order. 

I. To the first we reply, that as a mere matter of convenience, it has 
been found better to have the government of the United States to employ 
competent artisans to refine the metals and form them into pieces of uni- 
form weight, and at the same time stamp the relative value upon the 
pieces. Here the duty of government stops. Were they to discontinue 
coining our money, business men would immediately arrange to have the 
coining done in some other way. All the value added by this govern- 
mental process of coining, is the cost of the artistic skill in refining and 
forming the metal into pieces. The stamp is merely a certificate of value, 
and not its cause. We have never as yet seen a stamp that could make 
copper or silver quite so valuable as gold. 

II. To the second point, as to money being unlike any other article, we 
reply, that there are probably no two articles in the world exactly alike ; 
still, it would hardly do to claim such dissimilarity as a reason for adjusting 
the price and the movement of every thing by legislative enactments. The 
debt-paying quality of money presents a much stronger reason for freedom 
than it does for restraint. 

III. To the third we reply, that we are ready to show written proof 
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that more than nine-tenths of the thousands upon thousands of names that 
have been put on the memorials from New York during the past five years, 
are borrowers of money, borrowing probably four times as much as they 
lend. It can also be shown, that more than three- -quarters of our bank 
directors had rather have the interest of money rule low than high. 

IV. To the fourth and last (as to the feeling in the country), we reply, 
that this was tested some two years ago by the i issuing of a circular from 
the Chamber of Commerce, in which a specific inquiry was made, as fol- 
lows: “ How far, in your opinion, will the movement for this most vitally 
important reform be sanctioned and concurred in by the great trading 
cities and towns of our rivers and lakes ; also by the great agricultural and 
manufacturing interests of the State?” 

This circular was sent to eve ry town in the State; to every postmaster; 
to all the — County officers, ineluding judees, sheriffs, surrogates, 
County clerks, County treasurers, and District attorneys; also to all the 
members and officers of the Legislature, comprising more than three thou- 
sand persons, and all occupying official positions. Multitudes of answers 
were received, all heartily condemning the laws as they now stand. ot 
single one was received in their justification, Again, as eariy as 1852, one 
of our active members of Assembly, from Kings County, brought in a 
bill for some essential relaxation of the Usury Laws; it was lost by mere 
accident, because it came up for action too near the close of the session. 
The measure of reform then received nearly two votes to one of those 
present, but not quite a constitutional majority of the whole number 
elected. Its supporters were from forty-six out of the then fifty-nine coun- 
ties. Twenty of the interior counties were unanimous in favor of the 
change. In view of these facts, can there be any reasonable doubt that 
the publie feeling of this State is almost universally favorable to a full re- 
peal or an essential modification of these statutes 

This city possesses great natural advantages es the concentration of 
financial movements. In order to have such favorable position fully availed 
of, we must make our currency laws as free and liberal as they are in any 
other part of the commercial world. If we had had more liberal currency 
laws during our recent panic, the alarm would never have attained the de- 
uree of severity which we witnessed, nor would the duration of the panic 
have been half so long. In England and in Hamburg their commercial 
revulsion commenced with much severity, but their legal power of grad- 
ually advancing the rate of interest, soon caused the alarm to subside, and 
consequently business recovered its natural flow a vast deal sooner than it 
did in this country. 

In conclusion, the writer hereof would urge our merchants and other 
business men to bestir themselves at once, and not leave the work of re- 
form to be done by the Chamber of Commerce alone. We ought imme- 
diately to memorialize the Legislature for a full repeal or essential modifica- 
tion of our present Usury Law, leaving the present legal rate to govern 
when no written contract has been made for some other rate. Government 
should extend all proper influences towards increasing, instead of abridging 
the freedom of citizens in the use of any of their own property, that pos- 
sesses rare and valuable endowments. 

A New York Mercuant. 
February 13th, 1858. 
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BANK NOTE PRINTING, 


In consequence of the great danger to our paper currency from success- 
ful counterfeits, made by photography and kindred processes, it has become 
evident that a New securiry is needed, whieh, while it shall perfectly pro- 
tect our bank notes from photographie imitations, and from alterations in 
their denominational value, shall, at the same time, preserve that security 
which is always afforded by artistic and highly finished engraving. 

Any one who has properly examined this subject, w ill, acknowlec lye 
that the only means of securing our bank notes against photographie copies 
and alterations, is to print them in wo permanent inks, One of these inks 
must be the ordinary black ink in which bank notes are printed, which, 
having a basis of carbon, is insoluble and indestructible. The other must 
be an equally insoluble and indestructible colored ink. Neither of these 
inks, used conjointly, can be removed from the paper without removing the 
other, and thus destroying the note. 

It is an established principle in photographic chemistry, that red, yel- 
low, and green colors act upon photographie plates precisely like black ; so 
that lines or figures printed in any one of these colors will appear black in 
the photographic copy. Hence the necessity of a colored ink in printing 
a bank note, to prevent photographic counterfeiting. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, all the colored inks heretofore used for this purpose, can be e: usily re- 
moved by chemical means, while the black carbon ink on the note remains 
undisturbed. Let the colors be thus removed ;—the black note is now re- 
produced perfectly by photography, tle colors are then restored by litho- 
graphy, or, perhaps, by hand, and a dangerous counterfeit is immediately 
obtained. 

The use of fugitive black or blue inks, printed upon a colored ground, 
offers, it is true, a protection against photography. But these inks will 
fade on exposure to light or air; and as the one can be removed from the 
face of the note without removing the other, they render alterations very 
easy, and also destroy all the distinctive characteristics of fine engraving. 

But a bank note printed in two permanent inks could neither be copicd 
by photography, lithography, nor the anastatic process, nor could it be al- 
tered by any chemical means. A green colored ink recently patented (and 
which we notice upon the new Treasury Notes), is, we are satisfied, that 
permanent, indelible, and indestructible ink which is now needed, in conjune- 
tion with the black Carbon Ink, to give to bank notes that NEw securtTy 
of which we have spoken. This ink has been submitted to the examina- 
tion of several of our most distinguished chemists, and to other gentlemen 
whose practical experience renders them competent judges of the matter. 
They have subjected it to searching chemical tests, and have pro- 
nounced it to possess all the qualities requisite to make it a valuable securi- 
ty for our paper currency. Should their opinions be sustained, it will lead 
to an important reform in the process of bank note printing. 

Deeming this discovery a matter of interest to our readers at this time, 
we propose to insert various specimens of printing in these two permanent 
inks to show the progress recently made in bank note printing. 
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STATISTICS. 


1. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—II. PHILADELPHIA. 
III. MASSACHUSETTS. 


I, CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Bank of Washington was incorporated February 15, 1811; the Farmers and 
Mechanics’ Bank (Georgetown), Patriotic Bank, and Bank of Metropolis, March 3, 
1817. By the act of March 2, 1821, the charters of all these banks were extended to 
March 3, 1836; and by act of February 9, 1836, they were further extended and 
limited to October 1, 1836; and again, on July 2, 1836, extended to July 4, 1838; on 
May 31, 1838, they were extended to July 4, 1840; on July 3, 1840, they were 
further continued to July 4, 1844, since which time (the charters having expired) 
they have been acting under trustees, The statement of the condition of these banks 
is as follows: January 1858. 
























LIABILITIES, 
Individual Due 
- Capital. Circulation. Deposits. to Banks, Total. 
Bank of the Metropolis........ $355,300 $124,416 $316,573 $38,658 $871.803 64 
Bank of Washington. .....-..... 172,160 92,052 207,427 13,292 526,300 45 
error errr 123,895 23,115 31,452 66,809 246,457 82 | 
Farmers and Mechanics’,....-. . 288,730 47,350 127,264 30,183 505,616 00 
Bank of Commerce.........---. 106,000 28,995 55,382 499 207,378 25 
Tora Liabilities....... 1,052,025 315,929 639,286 149,442 2,357,556 17 ; 





ASSETS, 



















Due 

Loans, Specie, Stocks, Real Estate, by Banks. 

Bank of the Metropolis......... $572,483 $130,464 $4,116 $26,875 $29,953 21 
Bank of Washington........... 274,252 81,341 55,262 23,827 14,812 15 
erin sinis wencsinsnccee 90,430 12,409 27,020 87,500 60,004 48 
Farmers and Mechanics’,...... 349,962 58,142 233 26,388 29,199 48 
Rank of Commerce............. 111,699 28,283 13,649 13,314 29,698 06 
Tora. Asscts.......... 1,399,028 310,646 100,281 168,663 163,667 38 









II—PWILADELPHIA. 






The Philadelphia banks by their Weekly Statement to the 22d instant, show ample 





specie reserve to meet their liabilities. Their loans, specie, deposits and circulation, 
for January and February, were as follows: 













Loans, Specie, Deposits, Circulation, 
DINE Bis nisi coceecicasaicccecs 21,302,374 3,770,701 11,465,253 1,011.033 
January 18,.... 21,062,052 4,018,295 11,512,765 1,046,545 
February l,...-.-- 20,433,704 4,475,693 12,195,126 1,096,462 
PONS Cinna scccsciscccccsecss 20,359,226 4,688,085 11,904,519 1.293,046 
February 16,0... ccccacccscsescee 20,071,414 4,223,989 11,887,342 1,559,218 





February 22,.......ccc.ccccceccece 20,161,260 4,934,906 12,014,604 1,686,609 








‘ 
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III. MASSACHUSETTS COUNTRY BANKS. 


A comparison of the footings of the monthly statements of the banks of Massachu- 
setts, out of Boston, with those of the statement for the previous month, exhibits a 
decrease in the item of capital amounting to $136,410, which is caused by the fact 
that the Western Bank of Springfield, capital $250,000, is now withdrawn from the 
table, while several other banks have paid up a portion of the increased capital author- 
ized by the legislature of 1857. The loans and discounts have increased $97,658 ; the 
specie has increased $73,710; balances due from the other banks have increased 
$440,676; balances due to other banks have decreased $23,586; deposits have in- 
creased $336,398; circulation has increased $379,750. We annex the totals for the 
month, with those of the preceding months of last year :— 






Loans 

Date. and Discounts, Specie in Bank, Deposits, Circulation, 
January 3, 1857............ $46,954,342 1,051,770 6,637,513 16,168,812 
a: 46,558,433 1,070,332 6,721,584 15,977,352 
Pebrears TE, scecnccssnss 47,199,814 1,073,951 6,716,267 15,881,240 
April  *. cdcascetucen 47,697,488 1,053,003 6,743,861 16,407,552 
May 2, “§ ss ccccscces 48,002,135 1,068,365 7,214,080 17,468,816 
May Oy | sataccosecen 47,279,719 1,029,314 6,944,326 16,396,506 
July Bs Pao 47,847,487 1,112,818 7,061,861 16,354,512 
Mai BM cessed. 49,019,206 1,116,554 7,102,398 16,235,682 
September5, “ .......-.-.. 19,355,964 1.100.080 6,260,664 15,759,025 
October 3, “ .-cccccecnce 47,351,000 1,030,631 5,935,275 14,023,092 
October Sl, “ .nccccsecese 43,393,570 1,005,827 5,643,834 11,080,149 
December 5, “ ...--+--2++- 41,65! 1,167,885 5,604,095 10,097,149 
January 2, 1858.........--. 41,224,073 1,294,563 5,651,908 9,580,173 
January 30, ‘“* -..--------- 41,321,731 1,368,273 6,018,306 9,960,523 


Compared with the return of October 3(the last previous to their suspension of 
specie payment), the banks now show a gain of $337,642 in specie ; while the circula- 
tion has diminished $4,062,569. It must be remembered that every one of these banks 
is obliged to keep a deposit of specie in Boston, which is not included in the above 
returns, The whole number of country banks is now 136, 


TABLE OF THE CONDITION OF THE BANKS IN MASSACHUSETTS IN MAY, 
SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER AND DECEMBER, 1857. 


reese 



































Aggregate of 
Loans. Specie. Deposits. Circulation, Deposits & 
Circulation. 
Country, May 2,...... 48,002,135 1,068,365 17,468,216 24,682,896 
City, May 4,.......... 52,970,325 3,720,485 6,934,131 24,577,884 
Total May........ $ 100,972,520 4,788,850 24,402,947 49,260,780 
Country, Sept. 5,....-.. 49,355,964 1,100,080 15,759,025 22,619,689 
City, Sept. 7,.........- 53,029,809 2,865,408 15,798,601 6,993,218 22,791,819 
Total Sept.,...... $102,385,773 3,965,488 22,659,265 22,752,243 45,411,508 
Country, Oct. 3,......- 43,933,570 1,005,827 5,643,834 11,080,149 16,723,983 
Clty, Oct. 19:..<5.0:5..< 48,454,479 2,560,119 12,776,248 6,071,113 18,847,361 
Total Oct,,.....220. $91,848,049 3,565,946 18,420,082 17,151,262 35,571,344 
Country, Dec. 5,....-- 41,659,733 1,167,€85 5,604,095 10,097,149 15,701,244 
Clty, Det: %annccsces- 50,222,268 4,265,530 16,185,465 6,230,151 22,415,616 
Total Dec. 1857,...$92,482,001 5,433,415 21,789,530 16,327,300 38, 116,660 
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CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF MASSACHUSETTS FROM 1836 TO 1858. 





The Figures indicate the Condition of the Banks to the 1st day of January in each Year, or at a 
Period shortly prior thereto, 


LIABILITIES. 
Mapital Circulation. Deposits. Profits on Hand. 





No. of Banks. 


































130 37,289,585 7,350,383 15,262,444 1,175,631 

129 38,220,000 7,223,905 14,059,449 1,514,435 

120 34,630,000 5,519,210 9,621,217 1 £97,333 

118 34,425.600 4,977,528 6,728,718 1,755,772 

115 33,750,000 6,221,27 8,636,923 2,067,095 

114 33,369,000 7,147,155 8,604,721 2,792,114 

1 32,631,060 6,048,223 7,456,504 2,331,475 

103 31,029,800 7,148,342 10,928,485 2,312,367 

103 30,020,000 9,526,070 133,031,106 1,989,132 

104 330,970,000 11,472,785 12,751,253 1,910,466 

105 31,160,000 11,454,086 10,360,648 2,504,136 

109 32,113,000 15 624,860 11,030,270 3,499,533 

112 32,985,000 11,473,827 8,564,985 3,737,435 

119 34,630,011 12,211,648 10,621,733 2,011,996 

126 36,925,050 14,139,817 11,618,912 4,627,660 

ae 130 38,265,000 13,910,599 13,839,903 3,802,680 
13st 43,270,500 17,746,096 15,541,256 5,268,473 

NE oo a nanuas 143 49,050,175 18,891,834 19,007,651 5,039, 134 
7 Sere 151 53. 572,652 18,641,402 18,651,929 5,110,371 
Oe 168 57,314,603 16,319,568 18,608,631 5,367,991 
ae ay 169 58.187,000 18,057,762 20,730,217 5,995,970 
Oe 173 58,571,930 17,404,232 23,613,096 6,267,601 
ree aisaiiiaad 73 60,326,960 9,795,630 22,725,660 7,153,680 








RESOURCES, 































Ratio 
Years. Notes, Bills of Specie. Real Estate. Total, of Circulation 
Exchange, &c. &c. tu Specie. 

BIBS. ncccccsecasens 58,482,209 1,455,250 1,140,004 61,078,043 6 45 
Tee 5s,414,182 1,517,984 1,155,723 61,087,829 477 
BINB.. ndnusesacenses 48,206 809 2,394,624 1,066,327 51,677,760 2 31 
BOAD oc cccanescccce 44,967,750 1,838,273 1,141,595 47,£47,618 271 
oe geenmesee 46,513,685 2,991,685 1,169,803 50,675,292 2 08 
CE 47,553,961 3,111,838 1,238,191 51,903,990 2 30 
BOB. 2... cccccceses 44,610,391 2,682,310 1,174,460 48,467,161 2 25 
1843..... ddnanonnde 42,993,292 1,101,886 51,473,994 0 98 
TO vives vticdanes 48,770,975 1,208,192 54,566,308 2 oR 
1845. . 22.2222 eeee- 52,642,730 1,097,969 57, 104.603 3 42 
BBUG. ...cccvceiscse« 51,926,114 1,092,000 55,478,870 375 
MNES aaiieoncases 57,260.939 3,943,974 1,062,950 62,267,863 3 96 
WB cnccsasccsccas 53,110,100 2,572,030 1,073,117 56,761,247 4 45 
EE 56,599,310 2.749, 917 1,126,161 60,475,328 4 44 
BUN adccscccscess. 63,330,025 2,993,178 982,236 67,311,439 4 72 
16,341,109 2,478,859 998,214 69,218,182 5 61 

77,172,079 3,903,723 1,090,463 81,826,325 4 98 

87,187,177 3,731,765 1,069,852 91,988,794 5 06 

IGBA...ncccccccccces 90,833,439 3,456,406 1,186,509 95,476,354 5 40 
1855... .cccccece ses 90,689,771 3,727,512 1,186,610 95,603,793 437 
BBBB. 2. ccrccccccccce 97,222,876 4,497,73 1,250,342 102,970,949 401 
ee 99,725,161 4,880,756 1,250,342 105,856,259 3 57 


5 
BSB... ..eeeeeee- e 92,130,832 6,322,485 1,608,613 100,061,930 1 54 
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BANK ITEMS. 


New York.—Augustus E. Silliman, Esq., who for many years has been cashier 
of the Merchants’ Bank in this city, succeeds Mr. Palmer, whose death was announced 
on the Ist. inst. J. D. Vermilye, Esq., of the Newark Banking and Insurance Com- 
pany, has accepted the cashiership of this Bank. Mr. Vermilye. during his long 
residence in Newark, has won the entire confidence of the Company he hus so well and 
faithfully served, and the respect of the community as a worthy citizen, and his re- 
moval to a wider sphere of usefulness will be at once a subject of regret and congratu- 
lation—the one for the loss of a valued officer, and the other that a faithful discharge 
of duty has brought so great a reward. 


Bank of New York.—Anthony P. Halsey, Esq., late Vice President of the Bank 
of New York, was, on the 2d February, elected President in place of Mr. Oothout, de- 
ceased. Charles P. Leverich has been elected Vice President, vice Mr. A. P. Halsey, 
elected President. 


Suspended Banks.—The Grocers’ Bank, 59 Barclay street, resumed business on the 
25th January. The amendments to the charter of the Mechanics’ Banking Association, 
proposed at the meeting of stockholders, are, in effect, to reduce the capital of the 
Bank to $316,000 (shares $12 50 each), with power to increase the amount again, if 
desired; to strike out the sixth article, which requires 40 per cent. of the capital to 
be invested in Government, State, or City stocks, or in bonds and mortgages; to re- 
duce the number of Directors from twenty to eighteen, abandoning the present division 
into three classes. 


New Banks.—During the last fiscal year nine banking associations in this State, 
with an aggregate capital, as shown by their certificates of associations, of $6,275,000, 
have deposited the requisite securities, and commenced the business of banking, viz. : 





Name of Bank and location. Capital. 
Bank of the Interior, Albany.........ccccccccsccccescssccesccccesoccccescecsoscs eoseees $700,000 
Lake Ontario Bank, Oswego.........cccccccccccccccccsccccccccscocccoes soodssessssscsce 250,000 
Merchants’ Bank in the City of New York, New York..........+++ seesecccccceses 3,000,000 
Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, New York.........sssesecsseseeseseeees secscceccoes - 400,000 
Montgomery County Bank, Johnstown.........cssccecsesesecsececeseeseseeees eresees 100,000 
Monroe County Bank, Rochester.........cecscccccccccseccecerccccsevcece ececccscccees 100,000 
National Bank in the City of New York.........cccccscccccccccscssccscecsccsccecece 1,500,000 
Saratoga County Bank, Waterford.........cccccccccoscccccscoscccscccesessoccccoococs 100,000 
Walkil Bank, Middletown............cccccccccsccscsccssccccssscossonssseseccocceccoecss 125,000 

Total capital.........ccccccccsccccercccserccccoscrscrscsccsscsescoscosocsoscecesee $6,275,000 


Three individual bankers have also deposited securities and commenced the busi- 
ness of banking under the name and title of the 


Addison Bank, Addison.—Bank of Lima, Lima.—J. T. Raplee’s Bank, Dundee. 


Troy.—Mr. Philander Wells, of the Farmers’ Bank of Troy, has resigned his post 
as cashier. Mr. Chas. P. Hartt, cashier of the Manufacturers’ Bank, has been elected 
his successor. Mr. Wells has been connected with the institution for nearly forty- 
three years—twenty-one as Teller, the remainder as Cashier. Including its first divi- 
dend of 34 per cent., paid on the Ist of December, 1802, it has paid in the aggregate 
of dividends 504 per cent. on its capital—220 per cent. of which has been paid under 
the administration of Mr. Wells. 

Cazenovia.—The charter of the Madison County Bank expired Ist day of January, 
1858 ; its Trustees will proceed to close up its affairs. It is designed soon to organize 
a new association to take its place.—The outstanding circulation of the Bank will be 
redeemed at the Banking House in Cazenovia, at the Metropolitan Bank in New York, 
the Bank of Albany, or the New York State Bank, Albany. This institution was 
chartered March 14, 1831, with a capital of $100,000, and has conducted a successful 

48 
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business for more than twenty-six years. It has paid its stockholders $315,000 in 
dividends, being an average of somewhat more than 12 per cent. per annum (the 
dividends for the last ten years averaging 14 per cent. per annum), and its capital has 
not been impaired by the financial disasters which have recently overswept the Union. 
The following is a list of the officers of the Bank since its organization: Presidents, 
Perry G. Childs, Jacob Ten Eyck, William M. Burr; Cashiers, Nathan T. W. Williams, 
William K. Lothrop, Charles D. Miller, Thomas W. Seward, B. Rush Wendell. 


Onto.—C. A. Phelps, Esq., hitherto Teller of the Springfield Bank, was on the 20th 
Jan., elected Cashier, in place of W. McMeen, Esq., resigned. 


Cleveland.—The Treasurer of the State of Ohio having discovered an over-issue in 
the circulating notes of the Canal Bank of Cleveland, he gave notice on Saturday that 
the work of redemption would be suspended. It will be necessary, we suppose, for 
parties who hold the notes, to present them before the 12th of March, in accordance 
with notice heretofore given. We have no particulars with reference to this newly 
discovered fraud, but the effect of it will be to bring the notes of all the State Stock 
Banks into discredit for the time being. ‘This over-issue is, we suppose, another fea- 
ture of the great Breslin-Gibson frauds, so that the bottom of those villanous transac- 
tions has not yet been reached. 


Kentucky.—The bill to extend the Charters of the Bank of Kentucky, Bank of 
Louisville, and Northern Bank of Kentucky, passed the Senate by a large majority last 
week, and has since passed the House also by a decided vote. It provides for an ex- 
tension of the present charters for twenty years from the expiration of each, and we 
believe imposes no additional restrictions, nor takes away any of the powers or rights 
which said Banks now enjoy. The bill also establishes a new branch of the Bank of 
Louisville to be located at Glasgow, a branch of the Bank of Kentucky at Columbus, 
and the Northern Bank is also to have additional branches at Burksville and Paducah, 
An effort was made to restrict said Banks in the issue of small bills, but it was not suc- 
cessful, the profits on Bank circulation being found to overweigh the discretion of the 
members. 

Inp1AnA.—It has been stated that blank bills of the Huntington County Bank, one 
of the Indiana stock banks, some of which were fraudulently filled up, have been set 
in circulation. 

The blank bank bills of the Huntington County Bank got into the hands of the 
public unregistered, and without being countersigned, some three or four years since, 
while some repairs were making in the Auditor’s office. About $15,000 of these blank 
bills were set afloat in this way. Several thousand were afterwards discovered and 
destroyed, but it is supposed that the major portion of the bills got into the hands of 
men who kept them for illegal purposes. Those that have been filled up can readily 
be told when compared with tle genuine bills. The filling up, in most cases, has been 
done very awkwardly. 


Lovis1ana.—In the Louisiana Legislature the special committee on the banks have 
completed their labors, and will, doubtless, be in readiness to report elaborately at an 
early day. There is no reason to believe that they will recommend severe measures 
against these institutions for the temporary and inevitable infractions of the law during 
the recent panic. Such a course would be not only inexpedient but unjust. 

The New Orleans Bee says: ‘‘ No State in the Union possesses a more solidly con- 
trived and better working banking system than Louisiana, and in none have the banks 
stood up so bravely and strongly against the pressure of a terrific revulsion, or have so 
well maintained their own solvency, while extending timely relief to all honest debtors. 
The fact of their being out of line for a short time is one of those exceptional cases— 
the inevitable effect of unexpected and serious monetary disasters—which should be 
indulgently pardoned by the Legislature, The proposition to prohibit bank notes under 
the denomination of five dollars will probably be adopted. It can be accomplished 
only with the consent of the banks themselves, which will no doubt ask and receive as 
an equivalent, the privilege of increasing the rates of interest on long paper beyond the 
present limits. It is rumored that the banks are entirely willing to accept the contem- 
plated modification of their charters,” 


Geore1A.—W. J. Sams, Esq., was, in October last, elected Cashier of the City 
Bank, Augusta, in place of James C. Fargo, Esq., resigned. 
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MicnicAn.—The Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, at Detroit, resumed business on 
the 16th January. The Peninsular Bank resumed business on the 15th February. The 
total bank capital of the State is only $1,200,000. 


Maryianp.—The banks in Baltimore city resumed specie payments on Friday, 
February 5. The Board of Directors of the several banks in Baltimore, met on the 4th, 
and by resolution, empowered the Presidents of said banks to assemble and decide 
upon the propriety of resuming specie payment. Accordingly the several Presidents 
met at the Cashier’s room of the Union Bank, and after a short session, unanimously 
resolved that the banks of Baltimore resume specie payment forthwith. The following 
is the resolution as passed : 

Resolved, That the banks of Baltimore resume the payment of specie on all their 


liabilities forthwith. 
J. Hanson Tuomas, Secretary. 


Tax on Bank Capital.—The total receipts from the 20 cents tax on capital of banks 
during the year, and applied to the School fund, were $22,911 27, of which Baltimore 
banks paid the following amounts : 


Merchants’ Bank of Baltimore..........ssssccsssssscssccccsesssssesssses $3,000 


Marine Bank of Baltimore...........ceeeesesseees ecccccescocece bosecesse ° 733 
Citizens Bank of Baltimore.............ses000+ easccesessasosssscesseosss §=—ORO 
Union Bank of Marylani........ .. .ccsccscccesccovssescocsscscosescoss + 2,516 
Chesapeake Bank of Baltimore..........++seeeeeeeee hescostesmeniecontee 728 
Franklin Bank of Baltimore...... 6:06. c0sesecccees icaaiasneiepetbesaes 1,200 
Farmers and Merchants’ Bank of Baltimore .............sseseeeeeeee 1,034 
Farmers Bank of Maryland........ 2. seccccscseceesccsscscccecceeces wo. 503 
Western Bank of Baltimore...........sssececcseeeeveses wocatsaaasssend - 1,200 
Commercial and Farmers’ Bank of Baltimore.......... ccsecseoces ee 1,025 
Howard Street Savings Bank........sceccessesseeeee saasabensontosssonse 217 
Bank of Baltimore.........-sccscccessceceee accccecccecsesccs eseedivedecese 2,400 
Mechanics’ Bank of Baltimore........ aebaeas erccserresesesescasoos sooee 1,200 
Farmers and Planters’ Bank of Baltimore...........cecccccerseseseee 1,600 
Bank of Commerce.......ccessseeees ecccccevcccoeee Resoesecssesssseccensese 1,100 
Fell’s Point Savings Institution............. secceee eccceccsees esesssosace 330 


PEennsyLVANIA.—The banks in Philadelphia resumed specie payment in full on the 
3d February: those of Pittsburg following the example at once. The notes of the 
Philadelphia banks, and those of Pennsylvania which are at par in Philadelphia, are 
received on deposit at the Metropolitan Bank at one-fourth per cent. discount. 


Bank of the United States.—The long-pending suit of the Bank of the United States 
against the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad Company, in which 
was claimed about $135,000, has been compromised, settled, and discharged from the 
docket. The settlement is considered highly advantageous to the company—remov- 
ing, as it does, a claim for a very large sum by the comparatively small payment of 
about $20,000, at the same time dispersing a cloud which was regarded as threaten- 
ing. The effect of this settlement will, no doubt, tend further to improve the credit 
of this Company—both the stock and shares of which have been looking up for the 
last two or three months. 


Clearing House.—The Philadelphia banks have formally adopted the articles of as- 
sociation for the new Clearing House, and it will go into operation in a few days. The 
features of the establishment are substantially those of the New York institution. The 
superintending committee are: Mr. Rogers, of the Tradesman’s Bank; Mr. Jordan, 
of the Manufacturers and Mechanics’; Mr. Dickson, of the North America; Mr, 
Lewis, of the Farmers: and Mechanics’; Mr. Comegys, of the Philadelphia Bank. 
The Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank has been selected as the depository. 


Bank of Pennsylvania.—The affairs of the Bank of Pennsylvania will be made 
public, and a lesson given to incompetent and criminally careless directors, if the pres- 
ent committee are allowed to proceed in their investigations, We give one or two of 
the resolutions at the last meeting as samples : 

Resolved, That the Bank of Pennsylvania has been prostrated by the faithlessness 
and dishonesty of its late President, Thomas Allibone; and that whatever punishment 
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the criminal law inflicts on such dishonesty ought to be visited to its utmost extent 
upon him. 

Resolved, That the conduct of Daniel Deal, who, while a Director of the bank, 
drew from it, by collusion with the said Allibone, and unknown to the Board, *289,000, 
leaving the bonds of the Hempfield Railroad Company as collateral, at a time when 
there was no sale in the market for such bonds, as he well knew, being a Director of 
the Hempfield Railroad, was, in the opinion of this meeting, a gross and dishonorable 
violation of his duty as a Director of the bank, and deserving the condemnation of 
every honest man. 

Resolved, That as appearances warrant us in believing that parties whose names are 
now concealed have colluded together in a common plunder of the bank, no reasonable 
cost or labor should be spared to uncover their tracks and obtain restitution. 

The Directors made an assignment of the effects of the bank on the 17th February, 
for the benefit of creditors, in order to avoid judgments then pending. 


New Jersty.—The Directors of the Newark Banking Company have selected as 
Cashier, in place of Mr. Vermilye [who has accepted the appointment of Cashier of 
the Merchants’ Bank, N. Y.], Charles G. Rockwood, Esq., the present Cashier of the 
Norwalk Bank, Connecticut. Mr. Rockwood was formerly Cashier of the Orange 
Bank, New Jersey, and latterly engaged as private banker at Mauchi, Chunk, Pennsyl- 
vania, 


Connecticut.—The injunction on the Bank of Hartford County of Hartford, Ct., 
has been removed, and it has commenced business, and made arrangements for the re- 
demption of its circulating notes at the Suffolk Bank in Boston. George M. Bartholo- 
mew has been elected President of the institution. 


TENNESSEE.—The Bank of Tazewell, Bank of Claiborne, Bank of Jefferson, and 
Bank of Trenton, Tennessee (Free Banks), having failed to make the additional de- 
posit of 10 per cent. in bonds, called for by the Comptroller, are being put into liqui- 
dation. All the other free banks have made good the additional call, and have now 
on deposit 20 per cent. in bonds above their circulation. 


Kansas.—The bill chartering the Lawrence, Leavenworth, and Wyandot Banks, 
has become a law over the Governor’s veto. The Acting Governor’s veto message is 
a well-written document in some respects, although taking extreme anti-bank 
ground. He holds, first, that a Territorial Legislature has no power to charter a bank ; 
secondly, that the bank in question is objectionable ; thirdly, that they have no right to 
make any thing else than gold or silver a legal tender; and, also, that there is an at- 
tempt in this bill to bind and anticipate the action of any future State Legislature. 
The Kansas Bank Bill contains the following provisions: It provides for three banks— 
one at Lawrence, une at Leavenworth, and one at Wyandot, Each has a distinct set 
of corporators. The capital stock of each is $100,000, but capable of indefinite ex- 
tension. The basis of the bank is interest-paying State stocks at the current rates of 
the New York Stock Exchange. These are to be deposited with the Comptroller as 
collaterals. When $25,000 of these have been paid in, the Comptroller shall sign 
bills to that amount, which may be in the denomination of $1, $2, $3, $5, $10, 20, 
$50, $100, $200, $500. Fresh securities shall be deposited and fresh issues made from 
time to time. The bank shall regulate its own rate of interest. Ten per cent. of the 
additional securities shall be specie, for the purpose of redemption. Issuing of notes 
without such securities is made a punishable offence, liable to fine of the amount thus 
issued. Stockholders shall be responsible to the amount of their individual stock. 
The bank shall discount its bills, when called on, in specie, only they are allowed to 
pay in the secured notes of other banks in the Territory, or in the States, in bankable 
drafts or certificates of deposit, as specie. Should the bank refuse to redeem, its notes 
shall bear from such date a double rate of interest. A suspension of 30 days occur- 
ring, the Comptroller may proceed to sell its securities at auction in the stock market 
for its liquidation. The charter extends its provisions to the authorities under the 
State Government, stating that such and such officers shall act in the place of the 
Comptroller of the Territory. 


Bank Dividends for February.—Bank of the Republic 5 per cent., Leather Manu- 
facturers’ Bank 5, Manhattan Company 4, Oriental Bank i Ocean Bank 3, Corn 
Exchange Bank 3, Citizens’ Bank 4, Long Island Bank, Brooklyn, 5. The bank capi- 
tal in this city now exceeds sixty-six millions, 
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Bank Stocks.—We refer our readers to the well-digested circular of Mr. Geo B. 
Satterlee, published semi-monthly, at No. 49 Exchange Place. This circular em- 
braces ample information as to bank and insurance shares, &c., and will be mailed 
(gratis) to those wishing to receive it regularly. 

Collections in the South and West.—Several new banking houses have commenced 
operations lately. The cards of these may be found on the cover of this work, and a 
complete list of all the banking houses, as well as of all the banks, in the United States, 
may be found in the * Merchants and Bankers’ Register,” for 1858, published early in 
February. The cards of bankers in the following places may be found on the cover of 
this Magazine : 


MAssAcuvsetts.—Boston. 

New Yorx.—New York City, Buffalo. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Scranton. , 

Maryianp.—Baltimore. 

District or CotumprA.—Washington. 

Virem1A.—Fredericksburg, Lynchburg, Richmond. 

ALABAMA, —Mobile. 

ArKansas.—Helena, 

CALirorn1A.—Sacramento. 

Iut1No1s.—Beardstown, Chicago, Decatur, Dixon, Moline, Peoria, Peru, Port By- 
ron, Rockford, Quincy, Sterling. 

Inprana.—New Albany, Richmond. 

Iowa.—Cedar Rapids, Council Bluffs, Chariton, Clinton, Fairfield, Davenport, Des 
Moines, Dubuque, Fort Dodge, Iowa City, Keokuk, Muscatine, Sioux City. 

Kentucky.—Lexington, Louisville. 

LourstanaA.—New Orleans. 

MricuiGan,—Battle Creek, Grand Rapids. 

Mixnesora.—Minneopolis, St. Paul, St. Anthony. 

Missourt.—Boonville, Glasgow, Hannibal, Lexington, St. Louis. 

Ounro.— Cincinnati, Cleveland, Newark, Sandusky, Toledo. 

TENNESSEE.—Nashville. 

Trexas.—Galveston, San Antonio. 

Wisconsix.—Milwaukie, Mineral Point, Sheboygan, Fond du Lac. 

CanapA.—Kingston, &c, 


In order to furnish information to bankers and those who have frequent occasion to 
ascertain, at this office, the names of responsible banking firms in the interior, the 
Publisher of this work will hereafter keep in his office “A ReGisreR oF PRIVATE 
BANKERS IN THE U, S.,” containing printed cards of bankers in various cities, with the 
names of their references. This will show, 1. The style of the firm; 2. Individual 
names of partners; 3. The location and county of each; 4. Their references (or par- 
ties in the Eastern cities on whom they draw). For the convenience of merchants 
and bankers in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, &c., this Register will be 
available at all times. Those gentlemen who wish their names registered will please 
send their prinreD Carps [not printed circulars] for this purpose. 


PrivaATE BAankers.—At Louisville, Ky., the banking firm of Messrs. Tucker, 
Brannin & Co. is succeeded by Messrs. Shreve & Tucker. See card on the cover of 
this work. 

Wasuineton Ciry.—The Washington City Savings Bank (established in 1847), 
which went through the revulsion of 1857 successfully, is succeeded by thee banking 
firm of Lewis Johnson & Co., well-known capitalists in that city. See card. 

Iowa.—The banking firm of Denning & Love, at Keokuk, is succeeded by that of 
Messrs. H. K. Love & Co. See card. 


CauirorntA.—Messrs. Sather & Church, Sacramento, are succeeded by Messrs, 
Thomas S. Fiske & Co. See card. 

Inuino1s.—Messrs. Dickerman, Wheeler & Co., at Rockford, have dissolved, and 
are succeeded by the banking firm of Lane, Sanford & Co. See card. 


New York Crry.—The firm of Peters, Spence & Co., Lynchburg, Va., have estab- 
lished a branch of their banking house at New York, under the name of Peters, Camp- 
bell & Co., at No. 52 Wall street. See card. 
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Bank Cuances.—The following changes of Cashiers have recently taken place, and 
are fully shown in the Bankers’ Register for 1858, together with the recent changes of 
Bank Presidents in every State in the Union. 


Place and State. 
Auburn, Me., 
Bath, - 
Newcastle, ‘“ 
Searsport, “ 
Thomaston, “ 
Waterville, ‘“ 
Somersworth, N. H., 
Chelsea, Vt., 
Wells River, ‘ 


Boston, Mass., 
New Bedford, ‘“ 
Worcester, ‘“ 
Taunton, ” 


New Bedford “ 


Cranston, R.I., 


Providence, “ 
“ “ 


“ “ 
Warren, oo 
Providence, “ 

“ 


New Haven, Conn., 
Norwalk, sa 
New Milford, “ 
Brooklyn, . 
Waterbury, ‘“ 
East Haddam, ‘“ 


Hartford, " 
Norwich, = 
Meriden, ™ 
West Winsted, “ 
Woodbury, "= 
New York City, 

“ “ 

“ “ 

“ “ 
Albany, N. ¥., 
Batavia, * 
Buffalo, - 

“ “ 


be 6 


Canandaigua, “ 


Frankfort, - 
Goshen, aa 
Kingston, & 
Lockport, & 
Rhinebeck, “s 
Syracuse, « 

“ “ 
Genesee, * 


Rochester, " 
“ 


“a “ 





Bank. Appointed. 
Auburn Bank, William Libby, 
Bath a F. Partridge, 
Newcastle ‘“ D. W. Chapman, 
Searsport ‘“ Charles Gordon, 
George’s ” J. G. Levensaler, 
Ticonie ” S. Redington, 
Somersworth Bank, Geo. L. Dearborn, 
Orange County Bk., Preston S. Smith, 
Bank of Newberry, George Leslie, 


Maverick Bank, 
Mechanics’ “ 


City _ Nathaniel Payne, 
Bristol Co. “ Wn. Brewster, 
Merchants’ “ P. C. Howland, 
Elmwood Bank, C. H. Bassett, 
Globe 2 T. Salisbury, 
Providence ‘ Isaac Brown, 
Traders’ ‘sa Edwin Knight, 


Sewamset “ Wn. T. Freeborn, 
Grocers & Producers’ H. J. Steere, 


State Bank, Fayette P. Brown, 
City Bank, Henry C. Young, 
Bank of Norwalk, _R. B. Craufurd, 


B. of Litchfield Co., John S. Conklin, 
Windham Co. Bank, A. F. Fisher, 
Waterbury “  B. H. Dewey, 
Bk. of New England, T. Grow, 
Exchange Bank, A. G. Hammond, 


Thames ™ C. Bard, 

Home - S. Dodd, Jun., 
Hurlbut “ R. T. Holmes, 
Woodbury “ W. S. Curtis, 
Nassau Bank, F. M. Harris, 
Artisang ‘“ R. A. Tooker, 
National - F. D. Tappen, 
Merchants’ * J. D. Vermilye, 
Union 55 dam Van Allen, 
Exchange ‘“ M. L. Babcock, 


Mantf. and Traders’ F. F. Fairman. 
Clinton Bank, James M. Smith, 
White’s Bank, F, Gridley, 

Bk. of Canandaigua, H. J. Messenger, 
Frankfort Bank, R. Ethridge, 

Bk. of Orange Co., Charles J. Everett, 
Ulster County Bank, C. D. Bruyn, 
Niagara Co. “  §. R. Daniels, 
Bank of Rhinebeck, John T. Banker, 
Central City Bank, <A. T. Butler, 

City Bank, J. Sherman, 
Gennsee Valley Bk., James S, Orton, 
Eagle Bank, Ralph Lester, 
Manufacturers’ Bk., James W. Russell, 
Farmers and Me- Wm. R. Seward, 
chanics’ Bank, 


Saml. Phillips, Jun., 
E. Williams Hervey, 


In place of 


E. F. Packard. 
E. C. Hyde. 
Thaddeus Weeks. 
John H. Lane. 

S. E. Smith. 
Edward G. Hoag. 


Edw. A. Rollins, 


George Leslie. 
Oscar C. Hale. 


Calvin S. Lane. 
Joseph Congdon, 
Parley Hammond. 
Wm. Muenscher. 
James B. Congdon. 


D. L. Rawson. 
John L. Noyes. 

C. L. Bowler. 
Henry A. Webb. 
Theodore Andrews. 
Wm. J. Dexter. 

T. H. Rhodes. 


Francis Bradley. 
Charles G. Rockwood. 
G. W. Whittlesey. 
E. S. Chase. 

A. S. Chase. 

O. B. Arnold. 
Henry L. Bidwell. 
Lyman Brewer. 
Henry C. Young. 
George Alvord. 
Lewis Judd. 


R. A. Tooker. 
Charles T. Leake. 
B. T. Hoogland. 
A. E. Silliman. 
J. F, Batchelder, 
Henry T. Cross, 
D. F. Prazell. 
Wm. Williams. 
James M. Smith. 
John Mosher. 

R. H. Pomeroy. 
Wm. T. Russell. 
James S. Evans. 
Wm. T. Rodgers. 
D. C. Marshall. 
E. W. Leavenworth 
Wm. W. Teall. 
Wm. H. Whiting. 
J. B. Robertson. 
R. S. Doty. 
James S. Tryon. 
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Place and State. 


Troy, MX. 
Watertown, “ 
Rockaway, N. J., 
Newark, ” 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Pittsburg, wd 
Washington, “ 
Pottsville, ° 
Lewisburg, “ 
Baltimore, Md., 
Charlotte, N. C., 
Morganton, ‘ 
Augusta, Ga., 
Charleston, S. C., 
Hamburg, “ 
Brunswick, Geo., 
Montgomery, Ala, 
Washington, IIL, 
Decatur, “ 
Wabash, Ind., 


Greensburg, Ky., 
Flemingsburg, “ 


New Orleans, La., 
“ “ “ 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
Athens, “6 


Rogersville, Tenn., 


Beloit, Wis., 
Fox Lake, “ 
Janesville “ 
“ “ 
Madison, “ 
Kenosha, “ 
La Crosse, “ 
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Bank. Appointed. In place of 


Mannfacturers’ Bank, C. M. Willington, Charles P. Hartt. 
Union Bank, Samuel B. Upham, Wm K. Hawks. 


Tron Bank, Wm. J. Wood, G. S. Corwin. 
Banking & Ins. Co., Chas. G. Rockwood, J. D. Vermilye. 


Southwark Bank, Francis P. Steel, John B. Austin, 
Farmers’ Dep. Bk., A. P. McGrew, John Magoffin, 
Franklin Bank, James McIlvaine, John Marshall. 
Farmers’ “‘ Joseph W. Cake, Henry Sayler. 
Lewisburg “ William Pollock. H. P. Shellon. 


Franklin Bank, John M. Buck, George W. Grafflin. 
Bank of Charlotte, ‘ ‘ e William A. Lucas, 
Bank State, N. C., E. J. Erwin, Isaac T. Avery. 
City Bank, W. J. Sams, J. C. Fargo. 


Union Bank, William D. Clancy, Aaron C. Smith. 
Bank of Hamburg, A. C. De Cott, John J. Blackwood. 


Commercial Bank, W. W. Barker, T. G. Moffitt. 
Central Bank, H. W. Cater, John I. Noble. 


Prairie State Bank, A. G. Danforth, E. Ladd. 
Railroad Bank, H. B. Durfee, C. H. Fuller. 


Bank of Indiana. J. L. Knight, R. E. Rockwell. 


Bank of Kentucky, Henry C. Wood, William B. Allen. 
Bank of Louisville, D. K. Stockton, Hiram Powers. 


Louisiana State Bk., C. A. F. Rondeaux, Richard Relf. 
Southern Bank, Thomas Layton, James L. Wilray. 


Knox County Bank, J Frank Andrews, L. S. Lewis. 
Branch State Bank, L. H. Stewart, J. R. Crawford, 


Bank of America, J. F. Hoard, J. E. Wilcox. 


Rock River Bank, E.R. Wadsworth, F. T. Wheeler. 
Bank of Fox Lake, Wm. J. Dexter, Charles Luling. 
Rock County Bank, James L. Kimball, James E. Crosby. 
City Bank, H. Richardson, Samuel Lightbody. 
Bank of the Capitol, J. M. Dickinson, Edward T. Martin. 
City Bank, E. G. Durant, Samuel B. Scott. 
B. City of La Crosse, Frank Hatch, E. D. Campbell. 


Our subscribers are requested to examine carefully the List of Bank Officers, as 
contained in the Merchants and Bankers’ Register for 1858, and report any inaccu- 


racies, 


Noricre.—We have received, from several subscribers, suggestions that the letters 
of Mr. Henry C. Carey, on the currency, be published in the Bankers’ Magazine. Upon 
inquiry, we find that these interesting letters, which have been recently published in 
the Boston Daily Advertiser, will occupy some 150 or 200 pages, and will be repub- 
lished shortly in pamphlet form. In this shape they will be more acceptable to the 
readers of the Magazine than if issued in several consecutive Nos. of the work. 
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‘FOREIGN ITEMS. 


East Inp1A Company.—The capitil of the East India Company is 6,000,0007., and 
under the Act of 1833, which extinguished the trading powers of the Company, it 
was provided that 2,000,000/. should be set apart as a security fund to be applied 
ultimately, with its accumulated interest, to pay off the 6,000,000/7. of Stock at the 
rate of 200 per cent. A Parliamentary return shows the total receipts on account of 
this fund up to the present time to have been 4,282,594/.—namely, 2,000,000/. the 
original appropriation, and 2,282,594/. for dividends. These have been invested in 
the purchase of 806,420/. Consols, and 3,800,240/. Reduced, making a total of 
4,705,660/. Three per Cent, Stock, which at the prices of this evening would be worth 
4,251,7321., or within 30,8620. of its cost. 


Paris.—In the Paris correspondence of The London Chronicle we find the following 
intelligence under date of Dec. 24:—“ The American bankers, Munroe & Co., have 
resumed payment under circumtances as honorable to themselves as welcome to their 
constituents. They have returned all the deposits they had received, and the Bank of 
France, on being informed of their position, has, with the liberality and caution that 
it has evinced throughout the whole of the monetary pressure, consented to receive 
their acceptances, and to place them precisely on the same footing of credit they en- 
joyed before they were compelled, by the failure of their correspondents in the United 
States, to wind'up their affairs.” 


Tur Western BANK oF Scortanp.—The London Times contains an account of the 
meeting of the stockholders of the Western Bank of Scotland, at Glasgow, on the 17th 
ult. The committee of investigation reported the losses at something over £2,000,000 
sterling. Much hard language was applied to the directors at the meeting, but it was 
averred that any interference with the directors would be disastrous to the interests of 
the stockholders, and it was, after debate, unanimously voted that they should con- 
tinue to act. 


Tue Irish BAnxs.—The Dublin trade reports speak in highly laudatory terms of 
the conduct of the Bank of Ireland during the continuance of the commercial crisis. 
A spirit of judicious liberality on the part of the Bank and its branches helped to 
avert many of the difficulties that beset the mercantile community there. The divi- 
dend declared by the Hibernian Bank is at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, free of 
income tax, after the payment of which, and setting aside £6,000 for bad and doubt- 
ful debts, there remains a sum of £5,790 to be added to the “rest,” or undivided 
profits. The net profits of the year 1856 were £23,933, out of which the bank de- 
clared the annual dividend of 6 per cent., together with a bonus of 3 per cent. The 
net profits this year are put down at £26,790., or nearly £3,000 in excess of last year, 
but no bonus is declared. 


Tue Bank Panic at GLAscow.—One gentleman, during the heat of the excite- 
ment, went into the Union Bank and presented a check for £500. The teller asked 
him if he wished gold. ‘ Gold!” replied he, ‘‘no; give me notes, and let the fools 
who are frightened get the gold.” Another gentleman rushed into the same bank in 
a great state of excitement, with a check for £1,400. On being asked if he wished 
gold, he replied, “Yes.” ‘ Well,” said the teller, “there is £1,000 in that bag, and 
£400 in this one.” The gentleman was so flurried by the readiness with which the 
demand was granted, that he lifted up the bag with the £400 only, and walked off, 
leaving the £1,000 on the counter. The teller on discovering the bag, laid it aside for 
the time. Later in the day the gentleman returned to the bank in great distress, 
stating he had lost the bag with the £1,000, and could not tell whether he dropped it 
in the crowd or left it behind him on leaving the bank. “Oh, you left it on the 
counter,” said the teller, quietly, ‘and if you will call to-morrow you will get your 
£1,000.”—Glasgow Bulletin. 


Bank of France.—The Moniteur publishes the monthly statement of the Bank of 
France, in which it appears that the cash in hand, including the branches, amounts to 
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251,353,000 francs, an increase since the December return of 25,300,000 francs. 
The commercial discounts reach 292,119,000 francs against 269,908,201 francs De- 
cember Ist. 


Ene.anp.—The London Bankers’ Magazine furnishes the returns of the circulation 
of the private and joint stock banks in England and Wales for the four weeks ending 
the 19th of December last. These returns, combined with the circulation of the Irish 
and Scotch banks for the same period, and the average circulation of the Bank of Eng- 
land for the four weeks ending the 16th of December, (the nearest date furnished by 
their returns,) will give the following results of the circulation of notes in the United 
Kingdom, when compared with the previous month : 













Dec, 1857. 

Bank of England i 20,556,266 

| ee 3,655,577 3,174,645 

Joint Stock Banks 3,026,590 2,602,299 

Total in England 27,239,287 26,334,210 

Scotland cane 4,344,222 4,305,251 
Ns cidaho nick caddis dketaetbawesmumeten ite 6,772,645 


WOM OG DIR vk chi diccisnnisicsencicsccc 38,356,154 36,715,184 


The following is the amount of specie held by the Scotch and Irish Banks during 
the month of December : 












Gold and silver held by the Scotch Banks.........-..0.sese--e0. --- £2,210,000 
Gold and silver held ly the Jrish Banks. - 2,420,000 
DONE OF MOMMA... 0. ccccscecsccacswaceees ccseset P0ddoescccsseseccccssodc 8,035,000 

Tetel COR: cccscicss.coss ‘hMisbTibninbannaekben SECconerocccs £12,665,000 


Bank of England.—Yesterday the Bank of England reduced the rate of discount 
from 6 to 5 per cent., or just one-half what it was previous to the 24th ultimo. This 
is the lowest point touched since the 6th October, 1856, a period of fifteen months. 
This reduction was by no means unexpected, the precise day on which it was to take 
place only being doubtful. There were various palpable reasons why the Directors 
should lower their rate. Large amounts of bullion have been steadily flowing into the 
coffers of the Bank of late, for which there was very little demand, and it was there- 
fore evident that the position of that establishment was quite strong enough to warrant 
the reduction that has taken place to-day. There was another element that may 
doubtless have had its influence upon the Directors. While they were charging 6 per 
cent., good bills could be freely discounted in the open market at 4} to 5 per cent. 
Many persons expect a further reduction, but that must depend on the present influx 
of bullion steadily continuing for some few weeks. The total of last week’s return was 
£12,643,193; and notwithstanding the payment of the dividends, it has since received 
an increase of £713,914. Still, the amount is rather below the average held at periods 
when 5 per cent. discount has prevailed. Money has now become so plentiful that 
there is great difliculty in disposing of it. In illustration of this statement, the London 
and Westminster Bank, without waiting for the result of yesterday’s weekly court at 
the Bank of England, reduced their rate of allowance on deposits to 3 per cent. per 
annum. On sums below £500 they allow only 2 per cent. The rate for loans on 
government securities is only 2 to 3 per cent. At the Bank, yesterday, after the re- 
duction to 5 per cent., there was a slight increase in the applications, although in the 
discount market choice paper is negotiable at from 3} to 4 per cent.—Times, Jan. 15. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. Gilbart’s Prize Essay on Banking.—The Prize Essay on Banking, Bank Architecture, 
and Bank Furniture, &c., (for which J. W. Gilbart, Esq., of the London and West- 
minster Bank, paid £100 sterling, ) is contained in the “ Merchants and Bankers’ 
Register” for 1858, published at the office of the Bankers’ Magazine. Also, the 
following articles: 

1. A List of the Banks, in every State and City of the Union, arranged alphabeti- 
cally, December, 1857—President and Cashier—Capital of each. 2. A List of Pri- 
vate Bankers in Four Hundred Cities and Towns of the U. S. and Canada, December, 
1857. 3. A List of the Banks in Canada, and their Foreign Agents, 4. A List of 
Banks and Private Bankers in London, November, 1857. 5. An Alphabetical List 
of the Cashiers of the Banks in the United States, 6. The Usury Laws of the States, 
with the damages allowed in each State on Bills of Exchange returned under Protest 
—The Law of Sight Bills, etc. 7 An Essay on Paper Money and Banking. By J. 
R. M’Culloch, Esq. 8. A List of Private Bankers in Europe, Asia, South America, 
and West Indies, 9. Premium Engraved Plans for Banking Houses. One volume, 
octavo, $1 25, 

The publisher requests that any errors or omissions in the Lists of Bank officers 
and private bankers, in the above work, may be made known to him IMMEDIATELY. 


IL. Zhe Banking Almanac, Directory, Year Book, and Diary, for 1858, London: 

Groombridge & Son, Publishers. 8vo., price 5s. 

This volume contains a list of Banks throughout England, Ireland, and Scotland ; 
Private Bankers in London and in Europe—with various statistics relating to Finances, 
gg Debt, Commerce, &c., of Great Britain. With blank pages for every day in 
the year. 


III. A Sketch of the History of the Currency, comprising a brief review of the opinions of 
the most eminent writers on the subject. By James McLaren, London: Groombridge 
& Sons, 1858. 12mo., pp. 400, price 6s. sterling. 


IV. An Analytical Digest of the Laws of the United States, from the adoption of the Con- 
stitution to the end of the Thirty-Fourth Congress, By Freprerick G, Bricutty, of 
the Philadelphia Bar. Royal 8vo., pp. 1083, Published by Kay & Brother, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Brightly has already acquired a professional reputation by his works on The 
Law of Costs, Equity Jurisprudence, and as editor of Purdon’s Digest of the Laws of 
Pennsylvania, This volume is arranged strictly in alphabetical order; the text given 
in the words of the statute book. The notes and references are copious, including the 
decisions of all the Courts, both State and Federal, in which the construction of the 
Statute Law of the U. S. has been the subject of adjudication during the long period 
from 1789 to 1857—together with references to the decisions of the Heads of Depart- 
ment. Mr. Brightly’s volume comprises 1083 pages, royal octavo; and may be said 
to furnish to the professional man, to the legislator, to the merchant, a complete index 
to all the Statutes of the United States now in force. The great value of the work is 
enhanced by an alphabetical table of 2,200 cases that are cited—a chronological table 
of the Statutes—thus showing the important subjects decided each year by Congress. 


V. The Bank Act: What it is and what it does, and the laws which regulate the price of 
money, briefly explained. By Jounx Incusaxp, of the London Stock Exchange. 
London, 1858: Published by Wilson, Royal Exchange. Price 1s. 


VI. How to Detect Forged Bank Notes. By J. Smrru, Bank Note mould maker to the 
Bank of England. London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. Price 1s. 


VII. A Treatise on Metallic and Paper Money, and Banks. By J. R. M’Cutxocn. 
(From the eighth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, Edinburgh, 1858.) 
Published by Longmans & Co., London, 4to., 5s. 
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VIII. A Letter on Banking with Limited Liability. By Epmonp Porrer. London: 
Published by John Chapman, 1858. 1s. 

IX. The Currency under the Act of 1844 ; together with Observations on Joint Stock 
Banks, and the Causes and Results of Commercial Revulsions. From the City Arti- 
cles of the London Times. London: Published by John Van Voorst, Paternoster 
Row, 1858. 8vo., pp. 150. 6s. 

X. A Treatise on the Law Relating to Bankers and Banking. By James Grant, M. A., 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo., pp. 454. Price &3. 

The subjects discussed in this volume are as follows:—1. The relation between 

| 


nena eS 


banker and customer. 2. Checks or drafts on banks. 3, Orders on bankers, 4. 
Accountable receipts. 5. Deposits of securities, 6. Guarantees, bonds, &c. 7. Lien. 
8. Partnership at Common Law. 9. Bankruptcy of banker. 10. The relations of 
public societies and corporations to bankers. 11. Discounts. 12. Country banks and 
bank notes, 13, Banking copartnership. 14. Joint Stock Banks. 15. Savings 
Banks. The English work has been in the present case reprinted verbatim ; although 
the subjects under discussion seem peculiarly to require the emendations of an Ameri- 
can editor, so as to exemplify the American law. Hence the value of the work is not 
so great as it might have been to the American banker and merchant. (Copies will be 
mailed, to order, to distant persons, $3, post paid.) 

XI. The Banker’s Common-Place Book. New York: Published at the office of the 

Bankers’ Magazine. 1857. 

This is a useful little volume, which has received general commendation, It con- 
tains a treatise on banking, by one of the oldest practical bankers in the country, ad- 
vice on keeping a banker, remarks on bills of exchange, and on the foreign law of 
bills of exchange, forms of bills of exchange in eight languages, forms of notice of pro- 
test, decisions on banking, suggestions to young cashiers, on the doings and misdoings 
of bank directors, a numismatic dictionary, or an account of coins of all nations, &e. 
The work it will be seen has a peculiar value to a large class of persons in every busi- 
ness community. Received through A. Williams & Co., Boston, and for sale by E. F. 
Duren.—Bangor Daily Journal, 


Snort Crepits.—The following are the resolutions that were adopted at the meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, in favor of shortening the credits on cotton and woollen manufac- 
tures :—Whereas, the manufacturers of Philadelphia and its vicinity are impressed 
with the growing evil of long credits, which are deleterious to the interests of all 
classes ; and, Whereas, the great amount of mills and machinery necessary to carry on 
their business are not credit, but in almost all cases are cash paid; and, Whereas, 
all labor entering into the article of manufactures is in all cases cash, as well as all the 
other expenses, such as oil, coal, flour, leather, and all other findings ; and, Whereas, 
the stock is bought for cash, or on so short credit that it is overdue before it is sold; 
and, Whereas, there is, in many instances, a long time lost before sales are effected, 
the time on which sales are made, being eight months or more, as the commission 
merchant and jobber may agree upon; and, Whereas, the lapping of bills is susceptible 
of evil in all its ramifications and tendencies; therefore, Resolved, that in the opinion 
of this meeting the credits ought not to exceed six months. Resolved, that we will 
use all lawful and honorable means to reduce the trade to a cash principle. Resolved, 
that a committee of seven be appointed by the meeting to confer with other States on 
the propriety of shortening credits and, as far as possible, introducing a cash system in 
the sale of domestic manufactures. 


RuopeE Istanp.—The Rhode Island Bank Commissioners, in their report to the Le- 
gislature of that State, dated Jan. 27, recommend the following additions and altera- 
tions to the State laws regulating banking : 

1. Making it obligatory upon every bank and institution for savings, to cause a 
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record to be made in a book kept for that purpose, of all proceedings of the Board of 
Directors or Trustees at every meeting thereof, and of the names of such Directors as 
may be present at such meeting. 

2. To add to the penalty for an over-issue provided for in the 28th section, chap- 
ter 126, such a term of confinement in the State prison as the Legislature may deem 
proper. 

3. Prohibiting Savings Banks from taking security on mortgages on property out 
of the State. 

4. That a deposit of such securities as the Legislature may deem proper, be re- 
quired for all circulation issued by any bank beyond fifty per cent. of its capital actu- 
ally paid in. 

5. To provide for the making of semi-monthly returns to the Commissioners of the 
following particulars: capital stock, circulation, deposits, due other banks, loans, spe- 
cie, bills of other banks, deposits in other banks. 


ILLEGITIMATE CurRENCy.—Governor Packer, of Pennsylvania, has nipped in the 
bud a plan devised to create a species of bogus currency called County Treasury notes, 
An act passed both branches of the Legislature, a few days ago, which, under the 
guise of providing work for the poor of the borough of Scranton, Luzerne County, was 
really intended to authorize the Corporation to issue a batch of shinplasters. It was 
snaked through the Legislature, but could not escape the vigilant eye of the Executive, 
who at once discovered the “cat under the meal.” 

This proposition was vetoed by Governor Packer, and the veto was sustained by a 
unanimous vote of the House. The following is the veto message : 


Executive CuamBer, Harrispure, Jan. 28, 1858. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania : 


GeNTLEMEN: I herewith return to the House of Representatives, in which it origi- 
nated, the bill entitled “An act relative to the borough of Scranton,” without my 
approval, 

This bill proposes to authorize the burgess and council of the borough of Scranton, 
in Luzerne county, “to issue orders on its treasury for the payment of laborers em- 
ployed by said borough, and pledge the taxes for street and borough purposes for the 
year 1858, for the payment of said orders, and otherwise anticipate the revenue of 
said borough for the same year for the purpose of providing work for the destitute and 
unemployed laborers during this winter.” The evident object of this bill is to create 
a species of local currency, upon the credit of the corporation, to be distributed in 
small amounts among the laboring population. This is in direct conflict with existing 
general laws of the State. The act of 12th of April, 1828, entitled ‘* An act concern- 
ing small notes for the payment of money,” and the resolution of the 24th of June, 
1842, established a general policy, which it will be wise to maintain. I am not aware 
of any recent attempt to depart from that policy, nor am I aware of any public opinion 
which would sanction it. The object of the State should be to furnish her laboring 
population with a sound currency, and in my opinion, their true interest will not be 
promoted by laws of the character now proposed, 

The objections to small notes apply with peculiar force to those issued by munici- 
palities, depending for their prompt redemption upon the uncertain revenue policy of 
the Corporation, and partaking generally of the imperfections of paper not redeemable 
on demand in coin, they are liable to sudden and great depreciation. This bill is also 
liable to the general objections which apply to special acts for particular localities, ex- 
empting them from the operation of general laws. Our laws relating to Boroughs are 
believed to be liberal, and sufficient for all legitimate purposes. If they should be 
found to be imperfect, the true remedy is to amend them by provisions which shall 
operate equally and generally throughout the Commonwealth. 


W. F. PACKER. 


The veto was sustained by a unanimous vote of the House. 
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Actes on the Money Market. 


New York, Fesprvuary 25, 1858. 


Exchange on London, at Sixty days’ sight, 1093 a 110. 


The marked features of the month have been increasing ease in financial circles ; rapid 
advance in stock values, and a reduced export of coin to Europe, Exchange at London has 
been steady during the month at 109} @ 110. We annex the rates of these different periods : 





Bills at 60 Days on Jan, 25. Feb, 10, Feb. 25. 
Un aes Rees SOAR Rae w--- 109$ a 110} 1093 a 110} 109} @ 110 
te irate ees ey 5 17} a 5 12} 517} a 513 
Basle end Basic. 5. ccccseccscassvccs 515 a5 10 515 a 5 124 513$ a 5124 
OND i oncinchteeinanide peaswe iia ea @ aces cose GB ccce 5224 a@ 520 
Amsterdam,. . is 4lga 42 4lha 42 4l¢a 42 
Hamburg,...... 37 a 38 37 a 387} 37 a 3it 
i errr 80 a 8) &0 a 804 79 a 80 
Frankfort on the Main, 4lga 42 4ly a 42 41ga 41% 
DR Shecdivaninnnemiodidmmlnnass 74 a 75 734a 74} 733 a 74 
oe ere Ser scicieetne.. a dae Tae 7340 TAR 73 a 74 
MONON osha ons wacieccacarsccaccnexs waa 73y a 74h 73 a 74 


The foreign export of coin has declined materially, as the indebtedness of our importers to 
England and the Continent has been lessened largely during the past two months. Some few 
persons have ventured to predict, that during the year the condition of our foreign trade will 
insure an importation of specie from Europe, The prospective improvement in and enlargement 
of trade will probably counterbalance the export of produce, and enable us to retain a large por- 
tion of the product of gold from California. We have had two arrivals of gold during the months 
of January and February, viz. $1,565,000, Jan. 27th; $1,325,000, Feb. 15th. 

While the money market in this country has assumed a better shape and more stability, the 
same circumstances prevail in Europe. Onthe 15th of January the Bank of England reduced its 
rate of discount from 6 to 5 per cent., and on the 29th again from 5to4. At the same time the 
London banks and joint stock banks have reduced their rate of interest on deposits from 3 and 4 
to 2 and 2} per cent. There are decided indications of a revival of trade among the manu. 
facturers of Great Britain and the Continent; and a better export trade to the United States was 
anticipated. 

The domestic market is favorably intluenced by the resumption of specie payments early in 
the month by the banks of Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Washington City, and other cities. 
A restoration of the exchanges to a specie basis at an early day. throughout the country, may 
therefore be relied upon; and the vexatious differences of exchange with Virginia, Georgia, 
Carvlina, aud Tennessee, of which our merchants complain, will be done away. 

The stock market presents extraordinary features. Speculation has followed the dulness of 
last Fall; and a rapid advance in prices has followed. The reaction in the value of money, and 
its marked cheapness, have induced capitalists to venture again the stock arena, State loans have 
become steady at improved prices. Railroad shares have advanced during the month from 5 to 15 
per ceni., end all classes of public securities feel the impulse given by the increased volume of 
money. 

Strate Loans.—Ohio 6 per cents, maintain a premium of 4 to 74 per cent. Those of 1860 are 
quoted at 100} a 101; of 1870, 103 a 104; of 1875, at 104 @ 105; of 1886, at 1064 @ 107}. Illinois 
Internal Improvement 6 per cents. are quoted at 954 a 98; Indiana 2} per cents., 56 a 60; Mary- 
land 6 per cents. are scarce, and holders ask 103$ a 104. The operations in Virginia and Missouri 
6 per cents. have been very heavy during the months of January and February. The latter since 
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the Ist ultimo, have advanced from 78 a to 84. We notice an advance since the 22d ult. in Ohio 
sixes, 43 per cent.; Kentucky, firm; Georgia, 1}; Louisiana, 4; Tennessee, 3; California 
7 per cents. have advanced from 72} to 81}. The interest due on the lst inst. on the Pennsylvania 
public debt, was promptly met as was anticipated, and the bonds now are well sustained at 81}. 
We annex a summary of the changes in January and February : 


Dec. 18th, Jan. 8th. 15th. 22d. Wth Feb. 5th. 12th, 19th, 



















U. 8. 6 per cents. 1867-8...... - 113 112 11240 113 113 —«1133—s-15 115 
Ohio 6 per cents, 1886.......... 103 103 105 102 1043-107 106 1063 
Kentucky 6 per cents........... 100 99 102 102 1024 + 101$ 1013 102 
Indiana 5 per cents............ 82, 81 814 813 81z 84 84 e4g 
Pennsylvania 5 per cents,...... 82. 823 85 89 88 88} 87 87} 
Virginia 6 per cents... csce 91 93 93 925 90} 914 91 





Georgia 6 per cents.... cose «6S 90 92 923 95 95 94 94 
California 7s, 1870,.....-....--. 68 664 70 723 T5R 80 70 81g 
North Carolina 6 per cents,..... 87 91 933 94 934 94 93} 934 
Missouri 6 per cents............ 80 794 834 843 84} 834 84 832 
Louisiana 6 per cents, eee §=685 82 86 86 90 90 88 90 
Tennessee 68,,.....000--- 220200 843 82 8&7} 873 893 89 883 88 





We have received a letter from a banking firm at St Louis, dated 15th instant, which says, 
“ The action of our Legislature at its last session placed the payment of interest beyond a con- 
tingency, and we consider the payment of the bonds themselves, at maturity. to be equally a mat- 
ter of certainty. We acknowledge to a reasonable share of State pride in this matter, but can see 
no good reason why our State bonds should not be classed in your market equal to Virginia or 
any other State in the Union. 

RariroaD Suares.—The sales have been very heavy during the month, both for cash and on 
time. Speculation is not confined to the shares known to be paying dividends, but is active also 
in what may be termed the fancy shares, such as the Erie and Harlem Railroad, Cumberland 
Coal Company, &c. The New York Central Railroad Company have declared a dividend of 4 per 
cent. ; the shares have advanced frum 7&8} to 763. New York and Erie shares have advanced since 
the 22d ultimo, 12 per cent.; Harlem, 8; Reading, 5}; Hudson River, 10; Michigan Central, 18 ; 
Michigan Southern, 6; Panama, 13; Baltimore and Ohio, 5; Cleveland and Toledo, 6; Chicago 
and Rock Island, 12; Galena and Chicago, 21. We annex a summary of the fluctuations at the 
close of each week in January and February : 
















Dec. 18th. Jan. 8th, 15th. 22d. 29th. Feb, 5th. 12th. 19th. 


N. Y. Central R. R. shares,..... 76} Tit 78k 78h 82 81 834 863 
N. Y. & Erie R. R, shares,...... 184 19% 20 205 225 24 27 32 

Harlem R. R. shares,........... it 64 64 54 7+ ey 144 134 
Reading R. R. shares,.......... o4f 58 56 56§ 58 57} 564 62 

Hudson R. R. shares,...... eeee 203 19} 19 18 18 19 22 22} 
Michigan Central R. R. shares,.. 54 52 534 55 60} 62 65 734 
Michigan Southern R.R.shares, 22 203 20 20 18 19} 22 268 
Panama R. R, shares,......---. 94 903 91 894 90} 944 100 1025 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R, shares, 49 49 464 46 463 474 Sik 51} 
Illinois Central R. R. shares,... 92 90 90 934 96 96 7 954 


Cleveland and Toledo R. R..... 43 43} 43 414 42 43 434 474 
Chicago and Rock Island R.R. 76} 72 70 684 664 69} 744 80} 







Milwaukie and Miss. R. R...... 30 31¢ 31 29 30 32 324 37¢ 
Galena & Chicago R. R. shares, 76 734 73 71+ 76 80 £6} 943 
La Crosse and Mississippi. ..... a - os “s oe 10 114 il 













The Michigan Central Railroad Company have issued the following circular: 
“ All persons having over-due obligations of this Company, are hereby notified that the same 
will be paid on presentation at this office. All other liabilities will be paid at maturity.” 


RatLroaD Bonps.—These securities being generally held for investment and not for specula- 
tion, there is less fluctuation observable in them than in railroad shares. Owing to the satisfactory 
information from Mr. Moran, President of the New York and Erie Railroad Company, who isnow 
in Europe, the bonds of the Company have advanced with the improved condition of the money 
market, Since the 22d ultimo, Erie first mortgages have advanced 9 per cent.; Sinking Fund 
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bonds, 33 ; Convertibles of 1871, 22; Panama Railroad bonds, 15; Tlinois Central bonds, 44; New 
York Central sixes, 2; New York Central 7 per cents. are held at 100 a 101; Michigan Central, 
8 per cents., 983 2 99; Hudson River Second Mortgages, 88 489. We annex the closing prices of 
miscellaneous securities for January and February : 


Dec, 18th, Jan. 8th, 15th. 22d. 9th. Feb. 5th, 12th. 19th, 
Erie Railroad 7s, 1859. .......-.. 88 87 &7 87 89 90 93 96 
Brio bonds "75... .2626<2<6- 40 41} 44 42 45 52 61 5 
Erie Convertibles, 1871 31z 36} 35 36 41 45 50 5} 
Hudson River Railroad, lst mort. 96 97 97 97 96 98 97 97 





Panama Railroad bonds......... 85 85 91¢ 85 85 85 85 100 
Illinois Central 7s,..........++. . 86 86 86 90 = 95 95 95 95 
New York Central 6s............ 83 83 854 86 88 88} 88 88 
Canton Co. shares.............. — 19 21 -- 22 _ 21 24 
Pennsylvania Coal Co,.......... 67} 704 69 70 73h 7 73 73 
Cumberland Coal Co....... . 10 11g 0 198—'i‘i2]C (tid ECC (SCdBSC*Ci«d‘MZS 19} 





Del. and Hudson Canal Co...... 108} 1103 111¢ = 1103 112 112 113 113 


The latest advices we have from London are to the 6th instant. The London money market 
continued to grow in ease, and on the 4th the Bank of England further reduced its rate of dis- 
count from 4 to 3} per cent. The announcement caused a slight rise in the funds. The joint 
stock banks and discount houses generally, had made no alteration in their rates in their allow- 
ance. Notwithstanding the low rates of discount, the Times considers there is no immediate 
danger of any undue inflation—the evil being rather on the other side. It says, “ the distrust from 
the recent panic is such, both with regard to mercantile transactions and the management of pub- 
lic companies, that the public are disposed to hold aloof from every thing. On the 5th the funds 
were quite buoyant, and consols closed at 96 for money and 964 a 96} for account. The weekly 
return of the Bank shows a further increase of £394.972 on coin, and the coffers are likely to be 
filled to overflowing by steady arrivals of the precious metals from Australia ($7,500,000 nuw due), 
the United States and the West Indies. The applications for discount at the Bank continue light, 
and in the open market the rates are 2} to 2 per cent., at which quotations the supply is very 
abundant. No better evidence of the abundance of money in England can be furnished than is 
contained in the significant paragraph which announces that subscriptions were invited for 
£1,184,000 six per cent. debentures of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, which were all taken 
up in one day at 97. Thesubscription to a six million programme in a single day adds to previous 
assurance of the extraordinary abundance of capital. The success of this six per cent. scheme 
also gives assurance that the Erie, Illinois Central, Michigan Southern, and other roads, will be 
entirely successful in placing their new loans, Cotton is firm. Breadstufts dull. The Bank of 
Prussia had reduced its rate to 4 per cent. 

Advices from London to the 8th are also received. The foreign news is generally favorable in 
respect to money matters. Consols had declined £ per cent. under the influence of apprehended 
political difficulties in connection with the conspiracy bill. The arrivals of gold were large, and 
the Bank was gaining daily, rendering a large increase in the next return certain. Money is 
stated by the London Times to be more in demand ; but the significant fact that the Grand Trunk 
Railway debentures, taken a few days previous at 97 to the extent of $6,000,000, were selling at 
from 1 to 1} per cent. premium, conveys the impression that the supply of capital could not have 
been much less abundant. Cotton had advanced jd. per lb., a very favorable and important item 
for our commercial interests. The Bank of France has reduced its rate to4$ per cent. The latest 
quotations for American stocks received in England at the sailing of the Arago, were those of 
Jan. 26, which were as follows: New York Central, 80},; Erie, 22; Reading, 57 ; Illinois Central, 
95; Michigan Central, 56; Michigan Southern, 203; Galena and Chicago, 74; Rock Island, 70; 
Michigan Central 8 per cents., 94. 

EnGuisu Excarequer Brtis.—* Exchequer bills experienced a further improvement, but their 
position compared with other English Government securities is still unsatisfactory. While our 
Three per Cents, are at 96, the United States Five per Cents. are at only 103, but the American 
Government can circulate Treasury notes bearing but 3 per cent. interest, while it is found neces- 
sary that our Exchequer bills carry £3 163. This is partly to be accounted for by the fact that the 
American notes are made receivable for Customs’ dues, and will thus at all times be prevented 
from falling below par. The same rule used many years ago to apply to the English Exchequer 
bills, but it was abolished without the slightest reason, and that step, coupled with other instances 
of mismanagement under the predecessors of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, has 
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destroyed the repute they once enjoyed, and which properly should always attach to them.”— 
London Times, Feb, 1858. 

The condition of the banks of this city is fully illustrated by the annexed table of loans, specie, 
circulation, &c. 





















1857. Loans, Circulation. Deposits, Sub-Treasury. Bank Specie, Total Species 
Jan. 3, $109,149,000 = $8,602,000 = $95,246,000 = $11,430,000 $11,172,200 $22,602,300 
Feb. 7, 112,276,000 8,426,000 96,029,000 13,618,000 11,143,200 24,761,800 
March 7, 111,899,000 8,465,000 95,858,000 15,189,300 11,707,300 26,226,600 
April 11, 115,374,000 8,787,000 96,518,000 15,174,500 10,884,400 26,059,200 
May 2, 114,409,000 9,006,000 99,159,000 14,402,100 12,009,900 26,418,000 
June 6, 115,332,000 8,238,000 96,594,000 12,431,000 13,134,700 25,565,700 
July 3, 115,044,000 8,901,000 92 834,000 10,317,000 12,837,300 23,154,300 ie 
Aug. 1, 120,597,000 8,665,000 94,445,000 12,161,600 12,918,000 25,079,600 | : 
Sept. 5, 112,221,000 8,673,000 79,491,000 11,678,200 10,227,900 21,896,100 3 
Oct. 3, 105,935, 7,916,000 67,978,000 7,748,200 11,400,400 19,148,600 i 
Nov. 7, 95,866,000 6,434,000 56,424,000 5,407,500 16,492,100 21,899,600 i 
Dee. 5, 96,333,000 6,555,000 78,492,000 3,926,400 26,069,800 30,036,200 ; 
1858. 
Jan. 2, 92,549,900 6,490,400 78,635,200 3,259,300 28,561,900 31,821,200 
Jan. 30, 102,120,000 6,369,600 83,997,000 3,282,500 31,273,000 34,561,500 
Feb. 6, 103,602,900 6,873,000 86,000,400 3, 168.700 30,652,900 33,821,600 
Feb. 13, 103,783,300 6,602,700 84,229,400 3,3¢4,200 30,226,200 33,611,000 





Feb. 20, 103,706,700 6,542,600 86,773,200 3,300,000 31,416,000 34,776,000 





















DEATHS. 





New York, Monday, Feb. 1, Joun J. Patuen, Esq., aged 79 years, President of the Merchants’ 
Bank of the city of New York. Mr. Palmer had been the highly respectable President of this 
bank for twenty-five years. 

At Putnapvetpnta, Wednesday, February 13, Cuartes 8. Boker, Esq., President of the Girard 

Sank. No gentleman in Philadelphia stood in higher estimation among all who knew him, than 
Mr. Boker. His qualities too were best appreciated by those whe best knew him; and while all ac- 
knowledge his admirable business talents and his integrity, his more endearing qualities were most 
distinctly recognized in the favored circie of his more intimate friends. 

At New York, Thursday, February 11, James Miuts, Esq., aged 75, late President of the Bowery 
Savings Bank of New York, who. for a quarter of a century, devoted his time to its interests, and 
faithfully discharged the duties of his office. Few men have passed through life more honorably, 
and few leave behind them a more unblemished reputation. 

At New York, Thursday morning, January 28, Joun Ootuovt, Esq,, in the 70th year of his 
age, President of the Bank of New York. 

At New Haven, Conn., January 23, Joun Fircu, Esq., aged 70 years, President of the Me- 
chanics’ Bank, New Haven. 

At Manptsoy, Ind., January 28, Josepn McCursvey Moons, aged 45 years, formerly of Newark, 
N. J., and President of the branch of the State Bank of Indiana. 


